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THE ACTING OVERSEAS SUB-MILITIA COUNCIL AND 
THE RESIGNATION OF SIR SAM HUGHES* 


“My way of doing things is to obtain results, not necessarily the creation of bodies 
organized by order-in-council.’”! 


“To get rid of a minister who will not conform. . . is simple.’’ 


NE of the most important problems which the First World 
War brought to Canada was the question of how Canadian 
troops abroad were to be controlled by the Canadian government. 
Though Canadian troops had served in and with the British forces 
at home and abroad in the years before 1914, there was at this 
date still no clear conception of the part Canada’s military forces 
would play in a great European war. Beyond a plan to mobilize a 
cavalry brigade and an infantry division for service with the British 
forces, there was no estimate of manpower potential, or provision 
for the mobilization of additional formations. Neither was there 
any plan for the control of such forces as Canada might provide. 
In the past no control had been needed. Even the contingents 
sent to South Africa had been paid and administered by the im- 
perial authorities ‘“‘after their arrival there, Canada merely making 
up the difference between the Imperial scale of pay and her own.’” 
In 1914, however, there was almost universal agreement that 
Canada should maintain and exercise some control over the 
soldiers she sent to war. But there was no agreement—not even a 
plan to provoke disagreement—on how, or by whom, or to what 
degree, this control was to be exercised. With no plan to follow, 
with no precedents to guide, and confronted with the immense 
and novel problems of a nation thrust into war, it might be ex- 
pected that the initial improvisation of a method to control 
Canadian troops abroad would be followed by disorder, dissatis- 
faction, and demands for reorganization, and that this cycle might 
be repeated until a comparatively satisfactory method was evolved. 
Coupled with this question of controlling Canadian troops 


*This article is based on files in the custody of the C.E.F. Section, Public Archives 
of Canada. Other sources consulted include the diaries of Sir George Foster, held by 
the librarian of the University of Toronto; those portions of the Borden Papers which 
could be uncovered; the unpublished manuscript for the second volume of the Canadian 
Official History; and unpublished monographs in the possession of the Canadian Army’s 
Historical Section. Special note is made of a monograph written by Mr. E. Pye, of the 
Historical Section, on the Sub-Militia Council, which, although not used directly, was 
helpful in approaching the question initially. 

Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Hughes to Borden, Nov. 1, 1916 (this corre- 
spondence was subsequently released to the press). 

2A. B. Keith, The Dominions as Sovereign States (London, 1938), 246. 

3C. P. Stacey, The Military Problems of Canada (Toronto, 1940), 68. 
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abroad was the related one of how the slow machinery of Cabinet 
government was to be adapted to exercise such control. In the 
Cabinet system the normal method of imposing political policies 
on the military is through the minister of militia and defence. 
Policy is formulated in the Cabinet and enforced in the Army 
through the minister giving his directives to the Militia Council or 
directly to the chief of the General Staff, the adjutant-general, 
or other heads of branches at Militia headquarters. This simple 
procedure was not directly applicable to the control of a large Ca- 
nadian army overseas, because the distance separating Canada 
from the base in England and the front in France, coupled with 
the difficulty of communication made control by the Cabinet in 
Ottawa both difficult and unsatisfactory. Besides these physical 
difficulties, the peculiar personality of the minister of militia and 
defence, Colonel the Honourable Sam Hughes (later Honorary 
Lieutenant-General, the Honourable Sir Sam Hughes, K.C.B.), was 
such that he made Cabinet control of his actions often difficult 
and sometimes impossible. 

When the Conservative party, led by Sir Robert Borden, came 
to power in 1911, the new prime minister, rather against his better 
judgement‘ appointed Colonel Hughes, the member for Victoria- 
Haliburton, Ontario, to the militia portfolio.® Colonel Hughes held 
this post from that time until the events recounted in this article 
brought about his resignation in 1916. He was a man of great 
ability, immense energy, and strong enthusiasms, but possessed 
of a singular aptitude for uttering the wrong phrase at the wrong 
time. A man of intense egotism, he was capable of unyielding 
loyalty, however mistaken, for his friends and equally bitter hatred 
for those he considered enemies. Headstrong and imperious, he 
was inclined to make and announce decisions without submitting 
them to the Cabinet, or even to the prime minister, and he was 
strongly disposed to ignore the line of demarcation between politi- 
cal authority and military command. There seems little doubt 
that, as the war continued, the colonel became increasingly erratic 
and difficult. In the opinion of Sir Robert Borden, Colonel Hughes 
was, “... aman of marked ability and sound judgment in many 
respects ... about half of the time he was an able, reasonable, 
and useful colleague, working with excellent judgment and inde- 
fatigable energy; for a certain other portion of the time he was 

‘Henry Borden (ed.), Robert Laird Borden, His Memoirs (Toronto, 1938), I, 330. 


5Charles F. Winter, Lieutenant General the Honourable Sir Sam Hughes, K.C.B. 
(Toronto, 1931). 
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extremely excitable, impatient of control and almost impossible 
to work with; and during the remainder his conduct and speech 
were so eccentric as to justify the conclusion that his mind was 
unbalanced.’’® 

To a personality of this type, partially trained in military 
theory and in the practice of war, the idea of personal command 
and control came automatically and naturally. From the outbreak 
of war he considered himself Canada’s ‘‘War Minister,’’ attended 
Cabinet meetings in uniform,’ took action on many important 
matters without consulting the Cabinet, and generally stepped 
outside the unwritten rules of Cabinet government. In the first 
months of intense activity and uncertainty these assumptions 
passed, if not unnoticed, at least unchecked, since they could be 
balanced against the exceptional service which Hughes rendered. 

While Sir Robert, for more than two years, continued to support 
and defend his militia minister, other members of the Cabinet 
particularly Sir George Foster—were offended by his attitude, and 
fearful of the consequences of his unilateral actions. When the 
war settled down to the bloody attrition of the Western Front, 
Colonel Hughes’s gifts of energy and enthusiasm became less im- 
portant than his preoccupation with detail, always distracting and 
sometimes ludicrous, and his apparent inability to organize and 
administer his department in a quiet, orderly manner. The es- 
tablishment in September, 1916, of an Overseas Sub-Militia 
Council was Hughes’s final attempt to solve the problem of 
controlling and administering the Canadian forces overseas.*® 

Before the establishment of the Sub-Militia Council, Colonel 
Hughes attempted to exercise control in England and, to a lesser 
degree, in France through the appointment of an “agent... in 
the United Kingdom and at the seat of war.’’® This special 
representative, Colonel John Wallace Carson (later Major-General 
Sir John Carson, Kt., C.B.), was a prominent and wealthy business 


Borden, Memoirs, I, 462-3. Borden goes on to comment on Hughes's “absurd incli- 
nation to fill not only the role of Minister of Militia but that of Military Commander. 
His intense vanity and a rather vindictive temper which developed during this period, 
contributed to the difficulty of the situation. However, notwithstanding all this, his 
inexhaustible energy and resourcefulness were a great asset to Canada at that time. No 
other man could have accomplished during a similar period what he did achieve in the 
training and organization of the First Canadian Expeditionary Force.” 

7Conversation, Right Honourable Arthur Meighen and writer, Toronto, July 9, 
1948. 

’One must realize, however, that there was never any attempt by the Canadian 
government to obtain more than a general control of the administration of the Canadian 
forces, especially in England, in such matters as appointments, equipment, and organ- 
ization. Naturally, there was close co-operation with the War Office. 

*Order-in-council P.C. 107, dated Jan. 15, 1915. 
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man of Montreal,'® who had long been one of the leading militia- 
men in Canada. It had, however, been previously arranged 
between Colonel Hughes and Lord Kitchener," that the first 
Canadian contingent, on arrival at Plymouth, should come under 
the command of Lieutenant-General Edwin A. H. Alderson, C.B., 
an infantry officer in the Regular Army who had commanded 
Canadian troops in South Africa. As long as General Alderson 
remained in England ‘‘Commanding Canadians,’ little co- 
ordination or control by Canadian officials was necessary, possible, 
or even desirable and the force was regulated generally in the 
fashion of a British division. 

True, there were differences, since cables dated from and ad- 
dressed to Ottawa came and went, dealing with a wide variety of 
subjects, especially that of personnel. The War Office, disapprov- 
ing of such colonial capers, wrote ‘“‘that direct communication 
between the General Officer Commanding 1st Canadian Division 
and the Canadian Civil or Military Authorities in Canada is not 
permissible.’’? But these communications continued until the 
Canadians left the mud of Salisbury Plain for France. Then, after 
some temporary uncertainty, Brigadier-General J. C. MacDougall, 
a Canadian officer of the Permanent Force, was appointed General 
Officer Commanding, Canadian Troops in England, with wide 
powers. 

Officially Colonel Carson was appointed by order-in-council™ 
only as ‘‘the agent of the Minister of Militia in maintaining the 
depots of articles of equipment and other supplies necessary for 
the upkeep and subsistence of the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
both in the United Kingdom and at the seat of war.’’ General 
MacDougall was ‘‘responsible to the Department of Militia and 
Defence Canada for all appointments to the force, for the training 
and discipline and all other matters pertaining thereto including 
stores and equipment.’ In reality the minister’s representative 
soon took the leading position. General MacDougall was con- 
siderably inferior to Colonel Carson in ability, energy, and strength 
of character. He laboured under the cloud of distrust through 
which Colonel Hughes regarded most Permanent Force officers, 


10H. J. Morgan, The Canadian Men and Women of the Time (Toronto, 1912), 205. 

UColonel A. F. Duguid, Official History of the Canadian Forces in the Great War, 
1914-1919 (Ottawa, 1939), I, 93. 

127bid., 128-9. 

BP.C. 107, Jan. 15, 1915. 

144A djutant-general, Ottawa, to MacDougall, Mar. 17, 1915, quoted in MacDougall 
to Eastern Command, Mar. 20, 1915, copy on C.F. 8-5-10. 

156C.F, 8-1-22, Carson to Hughes, Oct. 29, 1915; and C.F. 8-1-70, Hughes to Carson, 
May 27, 1916. 
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and he did not possess the ear of the minister. It therefore came 
to pass that, confining his activities to the supervision of training, 
and the actual despatch of reinforcements, he allowed all questions 
of policy to be decided by Carson, who extended his powers 
eventually to include “anything and everything”’ and, besides his 
military interests, dispensed political patronage as directed by the 
minister from Ottawa, generally in the form of promotions or 
appointments within the forces in England. 

When in November, 1915, a second Canadian training division 
was formed at Bramshott Camp under the command of Lord 
Brooke, the channel for all correspondence regarding appointments 
and equipment was from the General Officer Commanding to 
General Carson,’ thus institutionalizing the irregular procedure 
that had originated with MacDougall’s acquiescence. The situ- 
ation was further complicated by the existence of a British Com- 
mand responsible for the training and general administration of all 
troops in the Shorncliffe Garrison which was predominantly 
Canadian. From August, 1915, this command was held by a 
Canadian, Major-General S. B. Steele, M.V.O., a veteran of the 
Fenian Raid of 1866 and the Red River Rebellion of 1870.7 

Steele continued to assert, generally unsuccessfully, ‘“‘that 
matters relating to the Canadian Training Division at Shorncliffe 
requiring action by superior authority should pass through his 
office.’"'* He later complained to Sir George Perley that ‘‘I have 
had to work here under the most trying circumstances in a very 
difficult situation . . . I have found it very hard work. Asa result 
of my position not being recognized my full experience as a 
soldier has not been made the fullest use of. In fact I have been 
continually side-tracked and ignored.”!® He should not, however, 
have expected to acquire much authority since theoretically he 
was, although senior in rank, superior to MacDougall only in 
Shorncliffe while that officer, on paper, commanded “‘all the 
scattered Units of Canadian Troops in England ...as soon as 
they arrive in the British Isles.’® The net result of this confusion 
was that General Carson,” because of his ability and because he 
possessed as much of Sir Sam’s confidence as anyone could reason- 
ably hope to obtain, “‘in his assumed rdle of ‘Acting Minister’. . . 


Manuscript, ‘‘Official History,” vol. IT. 
— Jan. 5, 1849. See S. B. Steele, Forty Years in Canada (Toronto and London, 
1914). 
18Manuscript, “Official History,” vol. IT. 
19P.A.C., Overseas Ministry Files (O.M.F.), 10-8-22, Steele to Perley, Nov. 16, 1916. 
2°Tbid., Carson to Steele, Aug. 27, 1915. 
*1Promoted brigadier-general, May 18, 1915; major-general, Sept. 13, 1915. 
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became omnipotent over the C.E.F. in England, and later exercised 
a measure of control over the Canadian forces in France.’’” 

The Militia Department in Ottawa corresponded indiscrimi- 
nately with all three of these generals and with the War Office.” 
The War Office, equally confused, transmitted instructions to 
various “‘authorities in England with results that at times bordered 
on the absurd.’"* Adding to the confusion, by 1916 Sir Max Aitken 
(later Lord Beaverbrook) through his energy, ability, and intimate 
knowledge of the British scene, had become most influential with 
Sir Sam Hughes and much more important than his title ‘‘Ca- 
nadian War Records Officer’’® or even his appointment, ‘‘General 
Representative of Canada at the Front,’ indicated. Many im- 
portant communications concerning the troops were sent to Sir 
Max and were by him transmitted to General Carson for action.” 
A further complication was introduced by the circumstance that 
Sir George Perley, the acting Canadian high commissioner in 
London, also received communications from the Foreign Office to 


be passed on to General Carson. The latter was moved to com- 
plain to Hughes: 


that while I as your representative make a definite request to the War Office, they, 
instead of answering me write Sir George Perley, and that gentleman telephones 
to me, and shows me the letter, and then goes in the roundabout way of advising 
General MacDougall in the premises. I have mildly remonstrated with the War 
Office more than once over this procedure and they simply say that while they 
would prefer to deal with me, they cannot ignore the Canadian High Commissioner 
until they are practically told to do so. What are we to do about this matter. 


It is most unfortunate, most confusing, and gives rise at times to considerable 
delays... .""™ 


By 1916 the crying need for a complete reorganization, and for 
the immediate separation of the political, military, and civil circles 
of administration was evident. General Carson had, for months 
past, been attempting to obtain authority from Sir Sam to effect 
some reorganization. He had told the minister in December, 1915: 


As I have said to you on numerous occasions there are minor details that really 
cannot be regulated from Ottawa, but no one on this side of the Atlantic Ocean has 
an ounce of authority in the premises. There are many abuses to correct, there 
are many errors to make right, there are many wrongs to put right and there are 

Duguid, Official History, 128. 

*sManuscript, “Official History,”’ vol. II. 

24 Tbid. 

— Official History, appendix 229, pp. 161-2. 

= id. 

27C.F. 8-1-87A, Holt-White to Carson, June 24, 1916; and C.F. 8-7-1A, Hughes to 
Carson, June 23, 1916. 

28C.F. 8-1-11, Carson to Hughes, July 11, 1915. 

















THE RESIGNATION OF SIR SAM HUGHES a 
many absurdities to put right, but they have got to be dealt with here, and in my 
judgement there is only one way that you will ever get satisfaction to yourself or 
to the Officers concerned, and that is to have a tribunal here which shall be 
authorized to act... .’’* 


In the same month, taking advantage of a sweeping request from 
the minister to ‘‘Kindly forward report on various organizations 
in England system of training chain of command... everything,’’*° 
General Carson made specific recommendations: 


There remains much still to be done in the enlarging of this organization which has, 
under present conditions, got to the end of its possibilities. We have got to, in my 
judgement, carry on this organization on this side of the Atlantic Ocean until we 
have almost a duplicate of your complete organization in Ottawa. We must have 
either a Sub-Militia Council or a Financial Committee who will be authorized 
to handle all matters of finance here, and we must back up this organization and 
have, in addition to myself, as practically Acting Minister of Militia over here, as 
your representative, an Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master-General, and an 
Inspector-General’s Branch. I have written you very fully on all these subjects 
but am waiting your authority to put them into existence, and had hoped that it 
might have been possible for you to have taken a short trip to England to personally 
oversee all these matters and personally authorize all these changes on the spot. I 
will yet hope that this is possible, but if not the sooner the authority is given me 
by mail or otherwise to make these changes the better for our organization over 
here... .* 


The Spring of 1916 saw an almost desperate situation. On 
new year’s day of that year Sir Robert Borden had announced his 
decision to authorize the raising in Canada of another 250,000 men, 
making the total authorized force 500,000.*2 The 3rd Canadian 
Division had been formed in France on December 26, 1915 and on 
January 19 General Carson was notified by cable that a fourth 
division was to be offered for service.** This division when it was 
formed placed an additional burden on the already overstrained 
system. Commanders in the field were violently critical of the 
methods used in the training and transfer of reinforcements.* 
Carson undertook “‘to get these matters put right if they can be 
put right,’’*> and passed on “‘instructions to Shorncliffe that this 
is War, that the question of efficiency or inefficiency is mens [sic] 
lives hanging in the balance, and that none but the best must 
go to France in the shape of drafts. ... I want nothing but 


29C.F. 8-1-87A, Carson to Hughes, Dec. 27, 1915. 
30C_.F. 8-1-55, Hughes to Carson, Nov. 17, 1915. 
317bid., Carson to Hughes, Dec. 15, 1915. 
Borden, Memoirs, 1, 528. 

%8C.F, 8-5-8C, Hughes to Carson, Jan. 19, 1916. 
34C.F. 8-7-1, Currie to Carson, Dec. 9, 1915. 
%Jbid., Carson to Currie, Dec. 24, 1915. 
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efficiency.’’** These instructions, however excellent in spirit and 


vigorous in tone, were soon lost amid the conflicting jurisdictions 
of the Canadian Commands in England. 

The problem of surplus officers had been perpetual since the 
First Contingent landed at Plymouth with more than 400 officers 
over the required establishment. It was aggravated by the 
constant promotions ordered by the minister for political and 
personal purposes.*’ Now it became increasingly acute with the 
breakup of battalions in England to supply the Corps in France 
and the 4th Division in England with reinforcements. These 
officers, having nothing to do and with little pay on which to do it, 
grumbled loud and long. Carson was plagued by their importuni- 
ties and complained at length: ‘‘What are we going to do with 
these men. You sent them over, they are out of a job. . . through 
no fault of their own. ... There are just three things to do— 
either leave them doing nothing and give them full pay and al- 
lowance [sic], send them back to Canada, or oblige them to revert 

. We are at war now and this is not a time for play. I think if 
we had a small sub-militia council authorized to work here . . . we 
could do good work . . . but it is up to you to put us in a condition 
and position to do all these things as at the present time we are 
absolutely helpless.’’** 

Surplus officers led to large and ever increasing staffs which in 
turn led to a rising tide of criticism from soldiers at the Front and 
civilian visitors over from Canada. The War Office, disturbed by 
the visible chaos existing, was loath to interfere in matters where 
experience had taught them their intervention was unwelcome. 
They were aware, unofficially, that Carson’s authority had been 
extended in some way not clear to them, to cover much not 
mentioned in P.C. 107. They were reluctant though to deal 
directly with him without specific authorization. A query from 
the War Office through the colonial secretary to the governor- 
general as to the “exact status of Carson’’*’ produced only the 
ambiguous reply: ‘‘Minister Militia hopes to visit Great Britain 
as soon as opportunity offers and will then take up fully the 
situation in this respect.’”*° 


%6]bid., Carson to Currie, Dec. 14, 1915. 


37C.F. 8-5-8A, Watson to Carson, Sept. 24, 1915; and ibid., Steele to Turner, 
Oct. 17, 1915. 


38C_F. 8-1-87A, Carson to Hughes, Dec. 27, 1915. 


ami, 


39Headquarters File (H.Q.), 54-21-5-7, vol. 2, colonial secretary to governor-general, 
Jan. 11, 1916. 


*07bid., governor-general to colonial secretary, Jan. 23, 1916. 
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A*complete reorganization was now both imperative and 
feasible. In 1916 there was no doubt, as there had been in 1914, 
that Canadian forces overseas would be able to maintain their 
autonomy. In the beginning, when the forces concerned had been 
small the effects of overlapping authorities and the absence of 
central control had been obviated to a certain extent by the 
personal contact which conscientious and hardworking staff officers 
were able to maintain with each other. With the growth of the 
Canadian forces, this haphazard method of co-ordination became 
less effective and by 1916 there were Canadian staff officers trained 
to work in and operate a large headquarters. There was, ac- 
cordingly, no reason for the continuance of the system other than 
the personal reluctance of Sir Sam Hughes to change it. 

The cabled indication that Sir Sam would visit Great Britain 
was soon substantiated. Early in March he approached the prime 
minister, and “urgently requested that he should be permitted to 
proceed overseas.’ The prime minister gave a reluctant consent 
and despite the fact that before he left Ottawa, his assurances to 
Sir Robert that the opposition had agreed not to attack his ad- 
ministration” proved false, the minister sailed for England on 
March 9, 1916. While he ‘found much that required attention 
among Canadian troops and in their organization’ and took pre- 
liminary steps toward setting up General Carson’s long awaited 
Sub-Militia Council, the Liberal attacks on his departmental 
administration grew so increasingly bitter and virulent and con- 
tained such specific charges of corruption“ that Sir Robert Borden 
felt forced to take positive action. On the 30th he announced in 
the House his intention to issue a Royal Commission to Sir W. R. 
Meredith and Mr. Justice Duff for a thorough investigation and 
recalled Hughes to Canada.* 

Back Sir Sam sailed on April 5 to face an alarmed public, an 
angry House, a hostile Cabinet, and a prime minister who had 
written in his diary two days previously, ‘It is quite evident that 
Hughes cannot remain in the Government.’ From this time on, 
it seems clear that the prime minister waited for an occasion 
to rid himself, somewhat reluctantly, of his difficult and em- 

“1Borden, Memoirs, II, 556. 


“E. M. Macdonald, Recollections, Political and Personal (Toronto, 1938), 305-8. 

48]. Castell Hopkins, Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1916 (Toronto, 
1917), 259. 

‘4Canada, House of Commons, Official Report of Debates, 1916, III, 2257-63, 2264-87. 

‘Borden, Memoirs, II, 559. 

‘6Tbid., 559-60. 
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barrassing colleague. After much argument, Sir Sam was ‘‘finally 
convinced’’*’ that Sir Robert should administer the Militia De- 
partment during the inquiry. After the report of the Royal 
Commission on July 20 completely exonerated the militia minister, 
the prime minister passed an order-in-council appointing F. B. 
McCurdy, the member for Queens-Shelburne, Nova Scotia, to the 
newly-created post of parliamentary secretary to the minister of 
militia and defence.‘® While the new secretary was “‘to deal 
with administration in the Militia Department during Hughes’ 
absences,’’** his appointment, and the hiatus caused by the prime 
minister’s administration, undoubtedly made easier the delicate 
operation of eliminating Hughes from the Government. 

Nearly a week before the findings of the Royal Commission 
were made public, Sir Sam approached the prime minister and 
told him that he proposed to leave again for England at an early 
date as he desired to “‘reorganize forces in England and assist in 
getting things in better shape for the front.’*° ‘Il impressed upon 
him,’’ writes Sir Robert, ‘‘the necessity of dealing with officers 
overseas, surplus and supernumary to establishments of infantry 
units, alleged to be costing Canada $1,000 per day.’' With this 
admonition fresh in his mind, Sir Sam sailed on what was to be 
his last eastward crossing as ‘‘War Minister.’’ It seems plain that 
even before he left he had lost the confidence of the Cabinet. The 
prime minister was concerned with ‘‘Hughes’ erratic temperament, 
countless indiscretions, absurd vanities and lack of systematic 
administrative capacity.’? Sir George Foster, who as early as 
September, 1914, had said of his colleague: ‘‘There is only one 
feeling as to Sam, that he is crazy & has done inestimable damage 
to the Militia & the party,’’** now treated the Cabinet to “‘a violent 
tirade against Hughes’ conduct.’** The powerful and respected 
minister of finance, Sir Thomas White, was also plainly unhappy 
with the methods of military administration, and in July, he wrote 
to the prime minister while Sir Sam was still on the Atlantic, that 
because of the “large outstanding liabilities and unadjusted ac- 
counts running into the millions,’”’ personally he felt ‘“‘there should 
be some further check upon the expenditures.’ 


7] bid., 563. 

‘87 bid., 566. 

4° Tbid. 

507 bid. 

51 Tbid. 

5827 bid. 

53University of Toronto Library, Diaries of Sir George Foster, Sept. 22, 1914. 
‘4Borden, Memoirs, II, 559. 

Hopkins, Canadian Annual Review, 1916, 363. 
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The Press, generally, were critical of the minister of militia, but 
the Toronto Globe, a Liberal paper, went to extremes. After a 
series of attacks, increasingly more bitter in style, the Globe caught 
a rumour that Sir Sam might be offered a command in France as 
an inducement to leave the Cabinet. This gem of political vi- 
tuperation was the result: 

It would be a crime, the ghastliest and most murderous crime of the War, no matter 
what the excuse or what the cause, were General Sir Sam Hughes given a real 
command of living soldiers in a genuine engagement anywhere on the War's 
battle-front. ... The Prime Minister has long lost grip on the Government, even 
as the Government has lost grip on the Canadian situation. The Allison dishonour 
and the Camp Borden horror are only the most conspicuous of the Government’s 
burdens. But the fortunes of any Government or of any political leader in Canada 
are as nothing, compared with the fate of a Canadian Army on the French or 
Belgium front, dependent on the strategy and judgment of Sam Hughes. To 
acquiese [sic] in such a crime, as a condition of his resignation from the Canadian 
Government would be to try to wash out the reminders of political blundering in 
the life-blood of Canadian regiments. It is bad enough to have to suffer his aping 
of Napoleon as the World's other military genius; but to allow him a chance to put 
his apings into practice with the flesh and blood of Canada’s sons and men—No!* 


Whether or not he was aware of the prime minister’s decision 

to oust him from the Cabinet at the first opportunity, Sir Sam 
arrived in England with complete reorganization obviously in 
mind. It was long overdue. A report on the Training Division 
reveals the situation there: 
There is a distinct lack of sympathy between the Canadian Training Division and 
the Canadian Army Corps.... Re-inforcements are made... but not sympa- 
thetically, and they are not up to the standard that should be attained. Officers 
returning from France... are not received with the sympathy and readiness to 
help which it is their right to expect. ... 

There appears to be too little or no co-ordination or standardization of 
Training. .. .* 

Another critic described the state of affairs as being ‘‘too awful 
for words. There is absolutely no organization, no system, no 
enthusiasm; in fact the whole situation is weary and sad.’’®® 


II 


To set matters straight in England Sir Sam had in mind a 
simple plan, namely the Sub-Militia Council which General 
Carson had been advocating for months past. He proceeded to 
implement this plan in his direct and headstrong fashion and to 
put it into effect, notwithstanding the direct instructions of the 


56] bid., 256. 
57C.F. 8-5-10E, Report, June 6, 1916. 
58C.F. 8-7-1, Reid to Carson, Mar. 2, 1916. 
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prime minister who cabled him on July 31: “When you have 
reached conclusions respecting your proposals for re-organization, 
please cable them fully, as they should be definitely embodied in 
order-in-council, and it would be desirable to consider them before 
they are actually put in operation.’*® Such restriction upon Sir 
Sam’s powers was necessary since the prime minister had in mind a 
total reorganization of the Militia Department accompanied by 
the appointment of a new minister in England to administer the 
overseas forces and the consequent elimination of Sir Sam. ‘“‘It 
had become essential,’’ writes Sir Robert in his Memoirs: 
to curtail the activities of Hughes and to place in the hands of a responsible Minister 
in London, the disposition of all such matters affecting the welfare of the Canadian 
army as were properly the subject of the civil authority. The whole question was 
discussed exhaustively and intimately with many of my colleagues. ... It became 
increasingly apparent that the scope of his activities must be curtailed and that 
the day was not far distant when his connection with the Government must be 
severed. . . .®° 

Receiving no reply to his cable of July 31 Sir Robert cabled 
again in a fortnight’s time hoping that proposals would be 
hastened.®! Sir Sam’s only reply to this cable came in the form 
of a press release which appeared in the London papers on Sep- 
tember 6 headed “‘Army Council for Canadian Forces,’’ and 
reading: ‘‘An army council for administration of Canadian forces 
on this side will soon be established. General Carson is to be 
president and the other members will be Generals Steele, Mac- 
dougall, Meighen, with Colonel Murphy as quartermaster-general. 
Colonel Frank Reid will be adjutant-general.’’® 

This Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, as it came to be 
called, was not an original conception. The Army Council, set up 
by Arnold-Forster in 1904, was the pattern upon which the Militia 
Council and this Overseas Council were based. There was one 
significant difference. Both the Army Council and the Militia 
Council in Ottawa were presided over by a responsible minister 
of the Crown, sitting as political chief over military and civil 
experts. The Sub-Militia Council, presided over by General 
Carson, continued the association of civil and military authority 
in the same person which had hitherto proved so unsatisfactory. 
Neither was the Council organized on the impulse of the moment. 
The minister had planned a similar Council during his interrupted 


59Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Borden to Hughes, July 31, 1916. 
“Borden, Memoirs, II, 567-8. 

*1Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Borden to Hughes, Aug. 11, 1916. 
827bid., Sept. 8, 1916. 
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visit in March. At that time the Council was to include Sir Max 
Aitken, General Carson, Lord Brooke, General Watson, and 
General MacDougall. However, doubtless because of Sir Sam’s 
precipitate departure the initial meeting planned for April 27 was 
postponed indefinitely. In itself the plan was neither adminis- 
tratively impossible nor automatically inefficient. It was a step 
in the direction of centralized control and consequently of better 
administration. But, however good the plan, it was fated to 
founder on the rock of Sir Robert’s decision to free himself of his 
militia minister. Doubtless however excellent a plan Sir Sam 
produced, the prime minister meant to have his way. The evident 
insubordination which was displayed in putting the sch2me into 
effect merely made the dismissal easier. 

Sir Robert’s displeasure was promptly made known by trans- 
Atlantic cable.“ On the day following, September 8, Sir Sam 
replied in a manner which can only be considered as calculated to 
cloud the facts.® The prime minister responded by cable the same 
day, indicating great surprise that the composition of the Council 
was announced in the Press that morning and expressing the 
“hope” that Sir Sam could “return immediately” with the tart 
sequitur, ‘‘Kindly cable date.’ Sir Sam replied, in a tone of 
injured bewilderment, on September 11, ‘‘Propose returning about 
end of month. . . . Know nothing whatever about our own compo- 
sition of proposed council.... Absolutely understood nothing 
settled until approved by order-in-council. Leaving now for week 
inspection timber camps at various points.”’*’ It would seem that 
Sir Sam’s intention was to keep the prime minister in a state of 
indecision and doubt based on conflicting and imperfect infor- 
mation. While in this cable he pretended that nothing was 
settled pending approval by order-in-council, he later indicated 
disdain for this procedure. ‘“‘My way of doing things,’’ he told 
Borden, ‘‘is to obtain results, not necessarily the creation of bodies 
organized by order-in-council.’’®* 

While this cable exchange was in progress the Acting Overseas 
Sub-Militia Council was in being and was making policy decisions. 
In fact, the first meeting was held on September 5 in Cleveland 
House, which Carson’s expanding headquarters had taken over a 

68C.F. 8-1-106, Brooke to Carson, Apr. 26, 1916. 

*4Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Borden to Hughes, Sept. 7, 1916. 

*$Tbid., Hughes to Borden, Sept. 8, 1916. 

*6Jbid., Borden to Hughes, Sept. 8, 1916. 


877bid., Hughes to Borden, Sept. 11, 1916. 
®8Jbid., Hughes to Borden, Nov. 1, 1916. 
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few months earlier. There the Acting Overseas Sub-Militia 
Council met as such for the first time on Tuesday, September 5, 
1916, ‘‘at eleven o’clock in the forenoon.’’®® Around the council 
table sat three major-generals, one brigadier-general, two colonels, 
one lieutenant-colonel, and a captain, G. D. Oulster, General 
Carson’s trusted staff officer, who was appointed secretary. Gener- 
al Carson was elected ‘‘acting chairman,” a position vouchsafed to 
him by order of Sir Sam some days later.”? They drew up a few 
rules of procedure and arranged to meet weekly. Then the Council 
rose, Colonel Frank Reid having been charged to ascertain what 
the word ‘‘Acting”’ in the title implied. 

The Council’s creator attended the next meeting on the follow- 
ing Friday, asked that lists and reports on unfits and on surplus 
officers be compiled, outlined some minor reforms that he wished 
implemented,” then left the Council to pursue its own course for 
the next ten days. After a short tour in Scotland and Ireland,” 
he returned to strengthen his grip on the Council by a piece of 
personal patronage. In a peremptory memorandum General 
Carson was told: ‘‘Major Byron M. Green, in addition to his other 
duties, is to act as Secretary to the Sub-Militia Council. He is to 


” 


be provided with an Assistant... .’"> General Carson replied: 
. of course your instructions will be carried out. 

Might I point out to you that the Sub-Militia Council have already—acting 
on your instructions—appointed Major Oulster as Secretary of the Sub-Militia 
Council, and I would point out that Oulster is an expert office man, having been 
at this work since he was 18 years old... . 

I point out these matters to you so that you may understand that we have an 
expert office staff here who are surely entitled to every consideration. 

In your letter you say that ‘‘Major Green, in addition to his other duties, etc., 
etc.,” Might I point out to you that I have no more idea than the Man in the 
Moon as to the duties that Major Green or any other officer in the A.G. Branch 
has to carry out... .”4 


In spite of General Carson’s protest, the minister prevailed 
and at the close of the Council’s third meeting, which both Oulster 
and Green attended, Oulster offered his resignation. Then Green 
became secretary under the paternal gaze of Sir Sam, who 
happened to be his father-in-law. At this meeting Sir Sam pre- 

*°P.A.C., Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Minutes, Sept. 5, 1916. , 

70C_.F. 8-1-106, Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Regulations, Hughes to Green, 
Sept. 20, 1916. 

71Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Minutes, Sept. 8, 1916. 

7Montreal Gazette, Sept. 14, 15, 1916. 


73C.F. 8-1-106, Hughes to Carson, Sept. 18, 1916. 
747bid., Carson to Hughes, Sept. 21, 1916. 
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sented to the Council detailed regulations for their guidance.” 
The degree of independent authority possible under these regu- 
lations was later considerably curtailed when, on October 8, Sir 
Sam cabled from Ottawa: “All reports of Sub-Militia council .. . 
must be endorsed from here before final adoption.’’* This re- 
striction, and the undeniable advantage of having a trusted 
son-in-law as secretary, permitted Sir Sam to remain in personal 
command, controlling through his two Councils and by personal 
intervention, Canada’s forces at home and abroad. 

In spite of interference and uncertainty as to its status, the 
Council, to its credit, got quickly to work. Although hampered 
by the fact that it was composed of officers, most of whom lacked 
the experience acquired through the command of troops in action, 
and by the faults common to all committees, it did its work 
reasonably well. At its weekly meetings, which often lasted, after 
a luncheon adjournment, into the late afternoon, it dealt not only 
with the everyday business of the Canadian forces, but also began 
implementation of reforms which had so long been needed. All 
units in England were made available as reinforcements, even if 
earmarked for Sir Sam’s proposed 5th and 6th Divisions.77 A 
standing sub-committee was set up to deal with surplus officers 
and it was decided that they were to be given a short trip to the 
front and then returned to Canada."* In an attempt to limit staffs 
an order was issued that establishments were to be drawn up by 
administrative units and submitted for approval. An attempt was 
made to reduce the large number, 3,500 to 5,000, of military clerks 
in London and elsewhere by civilian replacement.” The Council 
discussed and decided questions as varied as a Red Cross request 
for blankets,*® stolen pay accounts,*! formation of the Canadian 
Army Pay Corps as a unit in the C.E.F.,** compulsory reversion 
of N.C.O.’s,® institution of under-age battalions,* electric lighting 
for the Canadian Ordnance Depot,** and badges for discharged 
soldiers.*° They recommended that the title ‘‘Canadian Expe- 

Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Regulations, Sept. 20, 1916. 

76C.F. 8-1-106, Hughes to Carson, Oct. 8, 1916. 

Ms Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Minutes, Oct. 13, 1916. 

°Jbid., Oct. 27, 1916. 

8°Tbid., Sept. 8, 1916. 

81 Tbid. 

8Jbid., Sept. 15, 1916. 

83] bid. 

“Jhid., Sept. 22, 1916. 


%Jbid., Sept. 29, 1916. 
86 Ibid. 
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ditionary Force’’ be changed to “‘Canadian Imperial Forces,’’* 
approved rates of staff pay, working pay, and flying pay,** and 
dealt with the question of graves registration,®® and the disposal 
of an unwanted general*® with equally praiseworthy aplomb. An 
order forbidding honorary colonels to wear uniform in England 
was hailed with delight in the press.*' Other items in the minutes 
include the payment of allowances in Russia to dependants of 
Russian emigrants serving in the C.E.F.,* the always controversial 
Ross Rifle,** a recommendation that a Canadian Order of Chivalry 
be established,“ innumerable promotions and appointments,” a 
hospital scandal,°** and reform of the Medical Services generally.%” 
This last became a most contentious matter, since among other 
reforms it was proposed to separate Canadian wounded from other 
Empire casualties, treating them in solely Canadian hospitals. 
This, together with some derogatory statements on British V.A.D. 
hospitals, touched the tender nerve of Empire loyalty, and another 
section of the public turned against Sir Sam Hughes.** 

By this time, Sir Sam’s hold on office was merely a matter of 
weeks. The prime minister had certainly no new evidence since 
April that his minister was less erratic or more amenable to 
Cabinet discipline. Sir Sam was now faced by a prime minister 
intent on his departure from the Cabinet, by hostile colleagues, 
and by a belligerent House of Commons. He was violently un- 
popular in Quebec, with Imperialists whom he had alienated by 
the Bruce Report,** and in military circles aroused by the Ypres 
letter incident!*° and suspicious of political favouritism. Having 

87 Tbid. 

88Tbid., Oct. 13, 1916. 

8°7bid., Oct. 18, 1916. 

%Jbid., Oct. 27, 1916. 

“Montreal Gazette, Oct. 7, 1916. The Gazette noted that English papers had had 
caustic comments upon ‘‘Honorary Canadian Colonels who stalk along Whitehall receiv- 
ing salutes galore from the genuine article in every rank.”’ 

Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Minutes; Oct. 27, 1916. 

%Jbid., Sept. 29, 1916; C.F. 8-1-106, acting quartermaster general to Council, 
Oct. 21, 1916. 

%Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Minutes, Sept. 8, 1916. 

%Tbid., passim. 

*Tbid., Oct. 6, 1916. 

7 Tbid., passim. 

See the London Times, Oct. 7, 9, 10, 24, 1916; and Montreal Gazette, Oct. 7, 1916. 

The Bruce Report, so called after Colonel H. Bruce, was the report which made 
the unkind remarks concerning the British V.A.D. hospitals. For two conflicting 
versions see H. A. Bruce, Politics and the Canadian Army Medical Corps (Toronto, 1919), 
and Sir Andrew Macphail, Official History of the Canadian Forces in the Great War: The 
Medical Services (Ottawa, 1925). 

100The Ypres Letter was a letter, written by Sir Sam Hughes, stating that the Ypres 


salient was useless and should be abandoned. Fora brief account see Hopkins, Canadian 
Annual Review, 1916, 260-1. 
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openly flaunted his disdainful disregard for Sir Robert Borden’s 
suggestions, wishes, and even direct orders it might reasonably be 
expected that on his return home Sir Sam would resign, or be 
immediately dismissed by a righteously wroth prime minister. 
This did not happen. The prime minister, patiently waiting to 
ensure that Sir Sam’s dismissal did not rock the Government,!” 
presumably wished to have events take place as smoothly as 
possible. Sir George Perley, Borden’s closest adviser,!°? who had 
been in Canada since mid-summer, had had long consultations 
with Sir Robert and did not return until the Lapland sailed in 
September. Since it was essential that he should be in London 
when the change took place, nothing could be done until his 
arrival there. 

Paradoxically, when his political fortunes were sinking, Sir 
Sam reached his highest military rank when, on October 18, His 
Majesty the King promoted him to the honorary rank of lieutenant- 
general in the British Army. Arriving in Halifax on October 5, he 
gave his normal energetic, optimistic, and colourful interview to 
the press. Following an assurance ‘‘that the spirit of the German 
soldier is being broken,”’ he proceeded to outline the recent reforms 
that he had accomplished in England. ‘The result,”’ he said, ‘“‘has 
been a greater co-ordination of the various departments of training 
between Canada and England, and between England and the 
front. ... The men at the front expect much from the people of 
Canada... . Canada must in the future, therefore, as in the past 
continue to do her duty.’”?® 

Immediately after this typical interview, Sir Sam proceeded 
to Ottawa, accompanied by his staff officers, and looking ‘“‘tired 
and careworn’’! saw the prime minister. The next few weeks he 
passed either in Ottawa or away on visits and reviews, spending 
his great energy in a vain attempt to preserve the administrative 
machinery he had just formed in England, and to regain a firm 
hold on that which he had long controlled in Canada. A trip home 
to Lindsay for a brief rest over the Thanksgiving weekend was 
marred by an automobile accident involving his wife, daughter, 
and grandchildren.!® That this accident had its effect on such 
an emotional, tense person as Sir Sam is certain. On his return to 

10Borden, Memoirs, II, 570-1. 

102Conversation with Right Honourable Arthur Meighen, July 9, 1948; conver- 
sation with Sir Thomas White, July 9, 1948; Foster Diaries, Sept. 27, 1911. 

1%Montreal Gazette, Oct. 6, 1916. 


14%Borden, Memoirs, II, 568. 
1% Montreal Gazette, Oct. 9, 10, 1916. 
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Ottawa he found that his parliamentary secretary, F. B. McCurdy, 
had tactfully left for the Maritime Provinces. He found too that 
much of his old work had been distributed to others.’ On Oc- 
tober 13 he paid a flying visit to Camp Borden but heavy rain 
caused cancellation of a parade of 22,500 troops, assembled for 
his benefit.!° 

Meanwhile the prime minister had received advice from Sir 
George Perley that ‘‘notwithstanding Borden’s instructions to 
Hughes that new organization [was] not to be arranged until 
Council approved new organization designated as ‘acting’ com- 
pleted and in saddle.’’!°* A week later he discussed with Sir Sam 
the proposed Ministry of Overseas Forces. This was not entirely 
new since he had written Sir Sam a long letter dated October 18, 
the day before, enclosing a draft order-in-council setting up the 
“Ministry of Overseas Military Forces of Canada.”’ In the ac- 
companying letter Sir Robert gave his reasons for establishing the 
new Ministry: 


Your recommendations as to a Overseas Militia Council are based on that view, 
... [that we should have a more efficient organization]... . I am of opinion that 
the direction of a member of the Government resident in London is both desirable 
and essential. 

Our overseas force already despatched to Europe is greater by 100,000 men 
than the effective strength of the British regular army before the commencement 
of the war .. . expenditure thereon is larger than the total annual revenue of the 
country before the war... the most effective control of expenditure under the 
war appropriation act must be provided ... I realize that you have done much 
to assist in cutting down expenditure. The proposal embodied in the draft order- 
in-council is not intended as a regulation upon your efforts or your administration. 
I thoroughly appreciate the great ability, the wonderful energy and the unequalled 
resourcefulness which you have placed at the service of the country ever since the 
outbreak of war.!% 


To these proposals Sir Sam was strongly opposed. Speaking 
to the prime minister, “‘He objected strongly and argued against 
it, saying that there would be nothing left for him, that he would 
be humiliated and that he would have to leave the Government.’’!!° 
On the 19th, the same day as this conversation with Sir Robert, 
news of this new development leaked out to the press, which re- 
ported definitely the next day that: ‘Canada’s military affairs in 
England are to be placed directly under the supervision of a 

106Hopkins, Canadian Annual Review, 1916, 265. 

107M ontreal Gazette, Oct. 14, 1916. 

108Borden Papers Summary, p. 235, Perley to Borden, Oct. 12, 1916. 


109M ontreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Borden to Hughes, Oct. 18, 1916. 
1°Borden, Memoirs, II, 568. 
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member of the Government residing temporarily in the Old 
Country. It is expected that an announcement of this will be 
forthcoming within the next few days from an official source. . . . 

It is not improbable that the work may be undertaken for a 
time, at least, by the acting high commissioner, Sir George 
Perley... .’" Following a hurried visit to Montreal, Sir Sam 
replied on October 23 to the prime minister’s letter.!” 


. .. I must submit that the proposed order-in-council . . . will, to my mind, cripple, 
impede and again reduce the force overseas to the chaotic condition . . . of the first 
nine months of the war under a system practically what you now propose re- 
establishing. 

I regret that I cannot endorse your statement that ‘‘it is apparent that we 
should have a more efficient organization in Great Britain.’’ . . . you speak of the 
need of a resident minister ... it would be absurd. There is no more necessity 
for a resident minister in Britain than there is for a resident minister at our camps 
in British Columbia, Calgary, Camp Borden, Valcartier, etc. Indeed, there is less 
need in Britain, because where formerly General Carson was alone the representa- 
tive, he is now surrounded by a sub-Militia Council composed of the ablest officers 
to be found to advise and report to headquarters at Ottawa on all military matters. 

They have no final say—they merely report to Ottawa—and there is no more 
delay than there is in coming from Vancouver Island or from Halifax. Further, 
from a constitutional viewpoint, it is more than absurd... . 

As an intermediary in all diplomatic relations concerning our military force in 
Britain and at the front, we secured the services of one of the ablest diplomats, 
namely, Sir Max Aitken.... I can not concur in the proposal to destroy these 
clans, ...™ 


The prime minister replied on October 26, stating that he did not 
concur in the view that the change was a return to the old system 
and denying that there was any motive except “‘to secure the 
greatest efficiency and the most economical administration that 
can be obtained.’’" He pointed out that the “‘war appropriation 
had been voted not to any particular department . . . but to the 
Government as a whole”’ and that all the members of the Govern- 
ment had a special responsibility in that connection. Observing 
that the comparison with the control of training camps in Canada 
was “‘absolutely irrelevant’’ he concluded by saying that he would 
have to ‘‘bring up the matter for consideration in council in the 
immediate future.”’ 

On the same day, Sir Sam wrote the prime minister another 
letter in which he noted that: ‘“‘Last night in glancing over your 
memorandum re our proposed new London minister, | observed 


11Montreal Gazette, Oct. 20, 1916. 
27 bid., Oct. 21, 1916. 

37 bid., Nov. 15, 1916, Hughes to Borden, Oct. 23, 1916. 
14 Jbid., Borden to Hughes, Oct. 26, 1916. 
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that the gentleman whom all supposed was intended for its office 
was not or even [sic] indicated. . . . I will be more than proud to 
support the proposal with all my heart and with all my power, if 
you fill in the name of Sir Max Aitken. It is a question of the man 
and not the office.’ A brief reply, dated the same day, October 
26, conveyed the opinion that ‘‘It is necessary first to establish the 
proposed ministry, and after it is established the question of an 
appointment must at once be taken up.... I cannot concur in your 
view that the selection of any other person would be a reflection 
upon the gentleman whose appointment you advocate. Nothing 
could be further from my thoughts than any such intention.’’! 
Whether or not Sir Sam was in possession of this letter at the time, 
he cabled Sir Max Aitken on October 27, asking him if he ‘‘would 
accept such appointment.’? Sir Max made the very proper 
reply: ‘‘I cannot accept, as I am not qualified to fill post.’’"!8 

The order-in-council authorizing the new Ministry was finally 
brought before the Cabinet on October 27, and Sir Robert was 
able to report success to Sir George Perley in London: “‘Order-in- 
Council signed today creating ministry Overseas Forces. Hughes 
greatly excited and may resign. Order will not be made public 
until Monday. This message therefore confidential in mean- 
time.’""® The Order, P.C. 2651, approved by the administrator, 
in the absence of the governor-general, October 28, 1916, reads in 
part: 

. . it seems advisable to relieve the Department of Militia and Defence of the 
administration of the forces overseas and to establish a ministry in London, im- 
mediately in touch with His Majesty's Government and conveniently situated 
with relation to the theatre of effective operations, to be charged with the ad- 
ministration of the military affairs Overseas for which Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment is responsible as well as the expenditure connected with those affairs and the 
negotiations and arrangements incident to that branch of the service. . . .!°° 
Sir Sam wrote once more on October 28, asking again that Sir Max 
be the appointee: ‘‘Max would be the Canadian representative 
there for war purposes under me, while Perley should, as now, be 
consulted regarding all contracts and purchases not under the 
fixed charges. Max could be given Privy Council rank, which 
would not require any election, any salary, or anything else.’’!*! 


1157bid., Hughes to Borden, Oct. 26, 1916. 

1167bid., Borden to Hughes, Oct. 26, 1916. 

7 Tbid., Nov. 17, 1916. 

8 Tbid. 

9Borden Papers Summary, p. 235, Borden to Perley, Oct. 27, 1916. 
20Order-in-council P.C. 2651, dated Oct. 28, 1916. 

121M ontreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Hughes to Borden, Oct. 28, 1916. 
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On Sunday, October 29, Sir Robert and Sir Sam passed a 
martial morning reviewing the 13lst and 196th Battalions on 
Parliament Hill. They had another “long conference’ the next 
day and Hughes begged Borden “not to humiliate him by ap- 
pointing Perley and he renewed his proposal to give status to 
Aitken as a member of the Privy Council.’"”? On Tuesday, Sir 
Robert records: ‘‘Hughes greatly excited and disturbed. Asked 
for a change of proposals. I argued the case out with him and 
finally passed the O/C.... Doubtful what Hughes will do. 
Ministers think he will not resign. Some hope he will.’ The 
“O/C,” P.C. 2656, provided that ‘“‘Honourable Sir George Halsey 
Perley be appointed Minister of Overseas Military Forces from 
Canada in the United Kingdom.” The new appointment was 
announced November 1, after a further exchange of letters between 
Sir Robert and his minister covering the same ground and leaving 
the prime minister’s mind unchanged.’ Sir George’s appointment 
was received with great interest and some surprise in England, the 
Manchester Guardian commenting that “it was thought another 
appointment had been made as a result of Lt.-Gen. Sir Sam 
Hughes’ scheme of readustment [sic]. Apparently the Canadian 
cabinet has taken an independent line.’’! 

Sir George Foster made a brief and pointed summary in his 
diary: ‘‘Sam’s contest with Premier ended with the latter remain- 
ing firm. So Perley was made minister Overseas Forces—not Max 
Aitken or Sam & his Sub Militia Council. Bruces report brought 
matter to crisis Sam raged but did not resign.’’!”® 

Sir Sam left Ottawa at the end of the first week of November 
for his last series of reviews, inspections, and speeches before his 
resignation, making many appearances in Montreal and Toronto. 
But before Sir Sam left Ottawa, he wrote to the prime minister, on 
November 1, the letter which was the final cause of dismissal. 
He pointed out that the British constitution did not exist on 
paper and that there was no order-in-council behind it.!?7 ‘. .. Had 
I ventured to conduct this force on the basis of formal orders-in- 
council,’’ he wrote, “‘the first division would not have left Valcartier 
yet.”’ The sub-militia council question, he claimed, was a pretext, 
and the prime minister was, politely enough, a liar to say otherwise. 


12Borden, Memoirs, II, 569. 

123 hid. 

124Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Borden to Hughes, Oct. 31, 1916. 
1>Quoted in Montreal Gazette, Nov. 6, 1916. 

126F'oster Diaries, Oct. 25-6, 1916. 

127Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Hughes to Borden, Nov. 1, 1916. 
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Sir Robert considered this ‘‘an impertinent letter which I could 
not overlook.’’”® He gave the subject careful consideration and 
consulted his colleagues. One of them recalls Sir Robert showing 
him ‘‘that letter’ and asking for an opinion. ‘‘His reason,’’ says Mr. 
Meighen, ‘‘was to sound us out. I told him straight out that I 
would demand his resignation. Sir Robert didn’t say anything 
but that is what he did.’”2’ On November 9, he wrote to Sir Sam, 
saying that he had done his utmost to support his minister, referring 
generally to incidents when Sir Sam had acted ‘“‘without authority 
or consultation in matters more or less important,’ and stating 
that Sir Sam’s letter of November 1 was ‘‘couched in such terms 
that I cannot overlook, or excuse it.’’ He ended regretting ‘‘that 
you have thus imposed upon me the disagreeable duty of request- 
ing your resignation.”’*° This letter was not written without much 
consideration and even last minute hesitation. Sir Robert was 
most careful to consult most members of the Cabinet but ap- 
parently made the lonely final decision himself. Sir George 
Foster, in his diary entry for November 9, wrote: ‘““The Prime 
Minister read the Correspondence Self & Sam to number of us in 
his office—two drafts of his final reply—one asking retraction of his 
statements one asking for his resignation. We all ‘with one 
accord’ advised the former [sic]. Chief was noncommittal but if 
he fails now the situation is irretrievably lost. We shall see.’’!*! 
Sir Sam, with the caustic comment that “‘War cannot be success- 
fully waged on the tactics of a law-suit,’”’ replied on November 11 
that “it affords me much satisfaction to now tender you my 
resignation.’’* This resignation was announced to the press on 
Monday, November 13, and came not as a complete surprise since 
reports had been circulating of such a possibility ever since his 
return from England.™* On the afternoon of November 15 Sir 
Sam “‘despatched to Sir Robert Borden the keys of his office and 
stepped out of the Department of Militia’ after a short speech 
to the assembled staff. The great trouble which Hughes caused by 

128Borden, Memoirs, 11, 569. 

12°C onversation with Right Honourable Arthur Meighen, July 9, 1948. 

18°Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Borden to Hughes, Nov. 9, 1916. 

131Foster Diaries, Nov. 9, 1916. 

182Montreal Gazette, Nov. 15, 1916, Hughes to Borden, Nov. 11, 1916. 

183 bid., Nov. 14, 1916. In his Memoirs (II, 570-1) Borden has since explained why 
Hughes was not dismissed before: ‘I knew that Hughes had a considerable following, the 
force of which was an undetermined factor, and, while I felt that his continued presence 
in the Government was a handicap rather than a support, I determined to let him 
continue until I was perfectly sure that his dismissal would not entail any serious danger 


to my Administration. . . . 
1384 Jbid., Nov. 16, 1916. 
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some of his ill-advised actions, and the painstaking efforts which 
Borden made to demonstrate that his case was sound, suggest that 
the dismissal of a minister, in the midst of a war, is far from being a 
simple matter. 

With the resignation of Sir Sam, the foundation for General 
Carson’s power, and the reason for the Sub-Militia Council, dis- 
appeared. Changes could be expected, and they were little time 
in coming. On November 3 Sir George Perley came to the first 
meeting of the Council held after his appointment. He sat listen- 
ing while the ex-minister’s son-in-law read aloud the text of the 
order-in-council, with its accompanying ordinance, appointing Sir 
George head of the new ministry. On the first day he had little 
to say but he was determined to be recognized immediately as 
the superior of these khaki-clad generals. Instructions were issued 
that all in-going and out-going cables be submitted to him,!* and 
that no appointments or promotions be made until he was personal- 
ly consulted.!*7 

The Council had already, after Sir Sam’s return to Canada, 
been deprived of nearly all independent authority, it being neces- 
sary to emphasize its ‘“‘acting”’ and ‘“‘subordinate”’ authority. Now, 
just when a new organization chart was ready, they were con- 
fronted by a new master, who, if less spectacular, was no less 
determined to be the final authority. A firm note made this clear 
to the chairman: “‘With reference to the Minutes. . . I will look 
into them as soon as I can advise the Council of my opinion 
regarding them. In the meantime of course no action will be 
taken on them.’’!*® 

This could not have been pleasant for General Carson. He 
had recommended that this Council be set up. Now, when it 
was a recommendation realized, with himself as chairman, he had 
less authority than ever before. The Council was left with “the 
ordinary routine matters’’ and there seemed but one course to 
follow. A suggestion that resignation would be in order, referred 
by General Carson to the minister, brought the reply ‘“That under 
present conditions he considered that the resignation of the 
Members of the Council would be a graceful act on their part.’’!*® 
Thus prompted, the Council carried a resolution to this effect.'° 

1%Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Minutes, Nov. 3, 1916. 

136C F. 8-1-106, Carson to Green, Nov. 4, 1916. 

137 bid., Carson to Reid, Nov. 4, 1916. 

188Jbid., Perley to Carson, Nov. 6, 1916. 


8°Acting Overseas Sub-Militia Council, Minutes, Nov. 16, 1916. 
“40 Tbid. 
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The resignations were not immediately accepted, Sir George asking 
that they carry on until he came to definite conclusions on the 
most suitable form of organization.“ Finally, on December 5, 
the chairman and members were advised through Major Green, 
that “your resignation as a Member of the Acting Overseas Sub- 
Militia Council has been accepted, and further, that the Acting 
Overseas Sub-Militia Council is dissolved.’ 

The events which led to the Sub-Militia Council and to the 
resignation of Sir Sam Hughes are significant for several reasons. 
In their brief compass are revealed three separate methods tried 
in the effort to control Canada’s armed forces abroad. The 
personal representative—General Carson, the selected council, and 
finally, the appointment of a minister overseas. ‘It is also signifi- 
cant that in the Second World War, none of these methods was 
employed. The events also show how extremely difficult the dis- 
missal of a minister can be in a crisis. While the late Sir Arthur 
Berriedale Keith obviously had in mind the legal procedure when 
he wrote that it was ‘‘simple,’”’ the many considerations that weigh 
on a premier’s mind must certainly, as in this case, be taken into 
account. Finally, and most important, this narrative shows how 
very difficult it is to reconcile the slow democratic process suitable 
to peace with the swift, severe, and decisive process of war. The 
emphasis which Sir Sam Hughes placed on speed of decision, and 
the great trouble Sir Robert Borden took to show that this was 
not the sole ground of disagreement, demonstrates how each felt 
that this was a popular reason for taking liberties with the custom- 
ary procedure of Cabinet government. 


Dona_Lp M. A. R. VINCE 
Montreal. 


141C_.F. 8-1-106A, Perley to Green, Nov. 24, 1916. 
142/bid., Green to Carson, Dec. 5, 1916. 
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OR some time past Samuel Hearne has engaged my special 
interest. Facts about his life are hard to come by. The one 
connected account of him is the belated obituary notice that ap- 
peared in the European Magazine & London Review! five years 
after his death. Despite an almost studied vagueness, it is in parts 
conspicuously at fault and as a whole reads as if written by some- 
one who had known Hearne only at second-hand through his 
family. This scarcity of information makes valuable almost any 
mention of Hearne, however brief, and seemed to lend some im- 
portance to David Thompson as a witness to his career and 
character. Thompson served a year under Hearne at Churchill 
from 1784-5, and knew him at first-hand. To Thompson, then, 
one turned with considerable hope. 

So far as concerned Hearne, one’s hope was dashed. On 
Hearne, Thompson has hardly a valuable remark to make. Yet 
Thompson’s sketch of Hearne is not on that account to be dis- 
missed as of no interest. On the contrary it is most interesting 
as a revelation of David Thompson. It is quite astonishing to find 
how much falsehood and prejudice Thompson was able to pack 
into the page and a half or less that he devotes to Hearne. Mere 
vague inaccuracy one might perhaps expect. Thompson is 
supposed to have written his Narrative when “he was about 
seventy years old,’ and he was only fifteen when he saw Hearne 
for the last time. Fifty-five years might well blot out memory; 
but, as will be seen, they did not blot out memory, nor, one fears, 
malice either. Thompson can be remarkably accurate, and in 
truth and falsehood he is equally explicit, but age brought no 
mellowing, no calm balance of judgment, to his attitude toward 

1It is reprinted in full in Samuel Hearne, A Journey from Prince of Wales’s Fort on 
Hudson's Bay to the Northern Ocean, ed. J. B. Tyrrell (Toronto, 1911), 1-3. 

2]. B. Tyrrell, Thompson's Narrative of his Explorations in North America (Toronto, 
1916), xv. This, however, is rather a loose generalization. References on pages 109 
and 298 to R. M. Ballantyne’s Hudson's Bay (Edinburgh, 1848) show that Thompson, 
who was born in 1770, was at least seventy-eight before he did the final work on 
his manuscript; but a mention of events taking place ‘‘three years ago (1797)” 
(sic) on page 204 suggests that his first draft of at least some sections was made 
when he was only thirty and still remains much as he then wrote it. Likewise page 186 
also seems to have been written before Thompson had heard of railways. These last 
two references may date one of the two versions of the manuscript Tyrrell received from 
Mr. Charles Lindsey; if, therefore, the version of the chapter on Hearne, which Tyrrell 
used, can be regarded as written in 1800 such precision of detail as it shows is not so 


surprising, and in any case the later version would be based on the earlier. For what 
Tyrrell has to say on the two versions, vide p. xvii. 
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his former chief. Yet Thompson has been highly rated as a source 
on the early history of the West. What his word is really worth 
on other subjects than latitude and longitude is a question that 
seems infrequently asked. The following critical examination of 
his remarks on Samuel Hearne may therefore be relevant to 
Western history. 

Thompson came under Hearne’s command on his arrival at 
Churchill from England in the late summer of 1784. In 1782, the 
last year of the successful war which the Bourbon monarchies of 
France and Spain fought against Britain on behalf of the Ameri- 
cans, Prince of Wales’s Fort® on the left-hand promontory at the 
mouth of the Churchill River, had been sacked by a French force 
under Admiral de la Pérouse. The new trading post, where 
Thompson lived, had been built in 1783. Thompson begins by 
describing Hearne’s reaction to the French attack two years before. 

The first act of the French commander was to send a party ina 
small boat to take soundings toward the fort. After stating that 
“the Fort was under the command of the well known traveller, 


Mr. Samuel Hearne, who had been in the naval service,’’ Thompson 
continues: 


he allowed the french Boat to sound the River to their satisfaction; without 
firing a single shot at them; from this conduct Admiral De la Peyrouse judged 
what kind of a Commander of the Fort he had to contend with; accordingly next 
day, on the narrow isthmus of sand and rock of full a mile in length which leads 
to the Fort he landed four hundred men, who marched direct to the fort with only 
small arms. The men in the Fort begged of Mr. Hearne to allow them to mow 
down the French Troops with heavy guns loaded with grape shot, which he abso- 
lutely refused; and as they approached he ordered the gates to be opened and went 
out to meet them and surrendered at discretion.‘ 


The surest way to give a false impression is often to tell a half- 
truth. Thompson does not mention ‘that Hearne’s garrison 
numbered only thirty-nine, as most people know nowadays; nor, 
what is perhaps less generally known, that for efficient handling 
the artillery of that day needed crews of at least ten men to each 
gun; nor, what an old pensioner at Churchill long afterwards told 
Dr. R. Bell, that when La Pérouse arrived most of Hearne’s hand- 
ful of men ‘‘were away in the marshes shooting ducks,”’ so that he 

3Nowadays too commonly called ‘‘Fort Prince of Wales."" But ‘Prince of Wales's 
Fort”’ is the name regularly used by Joseph Robson who built the fort, by Moses Norton 
and Samuel Hearne who commanded it, by William Wales who lived a year at it and by 
the Governor and Committee of the Company who owned it. This would therefore 
seem to be the correct form of the name. The importance of renaming historic Canadian 
sites in conformity to the example of ‘‘Fort Bragg” can be overrated. 


‘Tyrrell, Thompson's Narrative, 10-11. Except where otherwise indicated, all 
Thompson’s remarks about Hearne hereafter quoted are from this passage. 
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could not have mustered even one gun crew, however much he 
might have wished it. These facts, which put Hearne’s conduct 
in an entirely different light, are seemingly forgotten by Thompson. 
Yet Thompson is by no means ill-informed and his precision of 
detail is at some points most striking. Hearne had indeed served 
some years in the Navy, as he says; the French did sound the river 
overnight, as he states; they did land the morning after, apparent- 
ly at the very spot he indicates, and with 400 men, precisely as he 
describes; he is equally correct in saying that Hearne surrendered 
“fat discretion,’’ as he did verbally and without written articles.® 
Where facts are neutral, or tend to Hearne’s discredit, Thompson 
has them at his fingertips—no lapse in the old man’s memory 
there; but when there are facts to justify Hearne’s conduct, then 
Thompson’s amnesia is complete. Here, for whatever reason, is 
suppressio vert, suggestio falsi on a handsome scale. Nor is this 
all. Thompson’s explicit statement that the French marched 
“direct to the fort’’ is flatly contradicted by the contemporary 
authority of Edward Umfreville. Far from doing anything so 
foolish as blundering into the mouths of the enemy’s cannon in 
column of threes, the French, says Umfreville, halted some 400 


5L. J. Burpee, Search for the Western Sea (Toronto, 1908), 164. Dr. Bell’s veteran 
informant was already a centenarian when he told his tale, but he also claimed to have 
been an eyewitness. His tale is supported by Umfreville who attributes to Hearne the 
statement that when the French were in the river ‘‘the officers went about the Factory 
avenues, shooting birds, with the greatest indifference,’’ but ‘‘the Factory avenues’’ do 
not sound like good hunting grounds, and the old timer’s ‘‘away in the marshes”’ seems a 
truer report (vide, Edward Umfreville, The Present State of Hudson's Bay, London, 1790, 
137). The story reveals exactly the state of affairs we would expect from the importance 
of the wildfowl “harvest” to the forts beside the Bay. The fort’s winter rations largely 
depended on wildfowl killed and salted in the fall, and if Hearne’s scattering of his men 
all over the marshes to shoot the birds required meant the arrival of the French must 
catch him in a more than ever hopeless state of unpreparedness, that was just another 
of the risks the commander of a Hudson’s Bay Company fort in wartime had to run. 
“Hunting tents’’ were often located at some distance from the factory and it is entirely 
likely that, with the best will in the world, Hearne would have been unable to recall the 
whole of his meagre force between the hours of La Pérouse’s arrival and his summons of 
the fort. The date of La Pérouse’s arrival, August 8, isa little early for the regular 
wild goose migration but is about the height of what Wales calls ‘‘the small bird sea- 
son,”’ that is, the killing of locally bred ‘‘young geese, ducks, curlew, plover, etc.”” (Wm. 
Wales, “Journal of a Voyage Made to Churchill River ...in the Years 1768 and 
1769,” in Philosophical Transactions, LX, 1770, London, 1771, 121). 

®Present State of Hudson's Bay, 138. Umfreville’s accounts of the capture of Prince 
of Wales’s Fort and York Fort are given in the form of letters to “‘the Morning Chronicle 
of April 1783."". He thus does not claim their authorship. But that Umfreville was the 
author of these letters is made probable first, by the fact that the attack on York, at 
which Umfreville was present, is written as by an eyewitness, whereas the account of 
the attack on Churchill is a second-hand account, stated to have been “received from a 
gentleman who was on the spot at the time and on whose veracity I can depend”; and 
secondly, by the coincidence of their date with the date at which he quarrelled with the 
Company over ‘‘some disagreement arising in point of salary,’’ as he put it (ibid., 3); 
or because, as Hearne put it (Journey to the Northern Ocean, 42) he was ‘‘disappointed 
in succeeding to a command in the Bay, though there was no vacancy for him’’—two 
statements that differ without conflicting. 
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yards from the fort and sent on two officers alone to parley.’ It 
was hardly accident that dictated the French commander's choice 
of 400 yards as the distance at which to halt. At that range his 
troops were wholly safe from the small arms’ fire of that day*® and 
almost equally safe from grape or case-shot, the two most deadly 
weapons of the artilleryman. At ranges beyond 300 yards “‘little 
effect’’ could be expected from these weapons ‘‘owing to the 
extreme divergency of the balls,” says a standard military authori- 
ty of aslightly later date. In thus making the French commander 
sensibly keep his men out of harm’s way while the parley pro- 
ceeded, Umfreville has him act in the manner one would naturally 
expect of a competent officer of the reformed and efficient forces 
of Louis XVI, and for this reason, as well as for its contemporary 
date, his account is to be accepted. It is also, of course, a version 
that robs Thompson’s next inference of its sting. In Thompson's 
context the statement that Hearne “absolutely refused’’ to open 
fire with the “‘heavy guns loaded with grape’’ at so beautiful a 
target as 400 Frenchmen in column of route makes him appear an 
utterly nerveless poltroon, but, as in fact the French took care to 
keep out of range, Hearne never had a target worth firing at with 
even those four guns he might at best have manned. Thompson’s 
inference is therefore nonsense, and might be dismissed as such 
without further comment, but for the fact that it is nonsense which 
can perhaps be traced to its source. In describing the French 
attack on York two weeks after the sack of Churchill, Umfreville 
(who was present as an eyewitness there) writes that during their 
approach “‘a most inviting opportunity offered itself to be revenged 
on our invaders by discharging the guns on the ramparts, which 
must have done great execution; but a kind of tepid stupefaction 

7 About three o'clock in the morning Aug. 9, the enemy began to disembark their 
troops, at a place called Hare-Point; from whence they marched in a regular manner 
towards the Factory until they arrived within about four hundred yards, when they 


made a halt, and sent two officers from the main body, with a summons to the Governor 
to surrender the place,’’ Present Siate of Hudson's Bay, 138. 

8The extreme effective range of an eighteenth-century musket did not exceed 
200 yards. R. W. Adye, The Bombardier and Pocket Gunner (4th ed., London, 
1804), 126. 

°C, James, A New and Enlarged Military Dictionary (8rd ed., London, 1810). 
Article on “Shot,’’ under “Spherical Case Shot.” That the above quotation, though 
specifically written of case shot, was equally true of grape is evident from the passage 
in the same article which contains James's list of the advantages of Colonel Shrapnel’s 
now familiar, but then newly-invented, projectile; there James writes that, thanks to 
this new invention, ‘Grape, or case, shot may be fired with an effect equally close and 
collected to any distance within the range of the piece; and the artillery need not be 
advanced within musket shot of the enemy to make use of this kind of fire with its full 
effect.’ Grape and case shot both consisted of a number of musket balls in a container; 
for case shot the container was a tin canister, for grape a bag of canvas or coarse cloth 
corded with strong packthread. 
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seemed to take possession of the Governor at this time of trial and 
he peremptorily declared that he would shoot the first man who 
offered to fire a gun.’° Can this be the tale Thompson has got 
hold of and transferred from Humphrey Marten at York to Hearne 
at Churchill? Certainly his Narrative contains all its elements— 
the wide-open target, the waiting guns, the opportunity squandered 
by the obstinate timidity of the governor alone. Here then we 
may gain some insight into the materials of which Thompson was 
willing to construct his story—loose, floating rumour carelessly 
repeated. 

From the surrender of the fort, Thompson next turns to its 
sacking: ‘“‘all the goods, stores, with a large quantity of valuable 
Furrs fell intotheir hands. The Fort was destroyed and burnt; but 
the stone walls of the Fort were of such solid masonry [that] the 
fire scarcely injured them.’ There is nothing wrong with this and 
all Thompson says here is so fully confirmed elsewhere that only 
one comment is called for—namely, that the failure of the fire to 
damage the walls is no indication of excellence of masonry. In 
fact, as will be seen, the masonry was not good, but in any case 
stone walls could not be destroyed without explosives. The use 
of explosives in demolitions requires the technical skill of the 
trained engineer, and this the French apparently lacked." 

Thompson continues: ‘‘the french Commander declared that, 
had his sounding Boat been fired at, he would not have thought 
of attacking such a strong Fort so late in the season, when there 
was not time for a regular siege. Mr. Hearne was received with 
cold politeness and looked upon with contempt by the french 
Officers.””, Here one may first remark on the unlikelihood of 
Thompson having the slightest knowledge of what the French 
commander declared, for, apart from the fact that he was not 
there himself, few of the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had education enough to speak French. Anything the French 
commander may have said on this head quite escaped the notice 
of Umfreville, who had some opportunity of personal contact 
with him, and is surely both sufficiently critical of the whole affair 
in general and amply ready to find reasonable fault with Hearne 
in particular. Secondly, it is hard to believe that a determined 


1°Present State of Hudson’s Bay, 127. A blunder of the kind here attributed to the 
French would be much more easily made in the scrubby country surrounding York Fort 
than on the open foreshore of the Churchill estuary. 

“Beckles Willson says the French tried to blow up the fort, but as he indicates 
they largely employed the common trading powder used in Indian muskets, their 
failure is neither surprising nor any special indication of sound construction (The Great 
Company, Toronto, 1899, 322). . 
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commander would really have flinched from carrying out his orders 
against Prince of Wales’s Fort and left Churchill River empty- 
handed after so long a voyage merely because a sounding boat was 
fired upon; La Pérouse’s record suggests no lack of either de- 
termination or enterprise, and he does not seem to have used the 
soundings anyway. Thirdly, Prince of Wales’s Fort was anything 
but a strong place. In defiance of expert advice its embrasures 
had been faultily constructed and much of its masonry was shoddy 
and gimcrack in the extreme, boulder heaped on boulder with the 
scantiest amounts of indifferent mortar, as Joseph Robson had 
published to the world thirty years before in 1752.!2 Above all, 
the fort had no moat or ditch, a feature of contemporary fortifi- 
cation for evidence of the importance of which one need look no 
further than Napier’s descriptions of Wellington’s great sieges; 
without it the overpowering of 39 men by 400 in a night escalade 
should have been the simplest of operations. Nor is it likely that 
La Pérouse was unaware of these weaknesses. Any commander 
must be properly briefed if he is to do his job, and a French naval 
intelligence staff who allowed La Pérouse to sail unprovided with 
information that had been public property so long as Robson’s 
would deserve to be shot.'® In the year after the crushing disaster 
of Yorktown, above all other years, La Pérouse could be certain 
that the British had no regular troops to spare for so remote an 
outpost as Prince of Wales’s Fort. And if he really alleged he 
could not begin a regular siege so late in the season, he was neither 
officer nor gentleman, but a downright liar. He reached Churchill 
on August 8, the very beginning of the navigation season. He 
must have known that at that date he could remain in the Bay for 
at least a month with perfect safety; and as Robson’s carefully 
scaled plan of the fort revealed the fatal absence of a well, La 

127. Robson, An Account of Six Years’ Residence in Hudson's Bay (London, 1752), 
9-11, 13, 15, 19, 36. For lack of mortar some sections of the walls were later to collapse 
of their own weight—vide Dr. R. Bell’s photograph reproduced in Section C of the 
Report of the Geological Survey of Canada, 1878-9 (Ottawa, 1880). It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to remark that a faulty embrasure means, at least in some degree, an in- 
effective gun. 

18Since war became a scientific, professional pursuit, it is probably the safe rule to 
assume that planning will be done competently with adequate information, and that 
failure here will be the exception. There is further some evidence that British soldiers 
of the eighteenth century looked with envious admiration on French efficiency in this 
field. That La Pérouse’s instructions and information were in fact based on Robson's 
useful book is also made the more probable by the facts that he confined his operations 
to those two places—Churchill and York—of whose fortifications and approaches 
Robson had provided plans and charts; and that he did not go on to attack Severn 
about which no such published information was available. Lack of time should not have 


prevented his attacking Severn. York surrendered on August 24 and La Pérouse could 
have safely remained in the Bay for another two or three weeks; on which, see next note. 
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Pérouse had little occasion to fear that any siege operations he 
undertook would be very protracted. All in all, the capture of 
this supposed stronghold should at best have offered scarcely more 
difficulty to La Pérouse’s ample force than the capture of a prize 
at sea, as Umfreville recognized.* The French therefore had no 
occasion to ‘‘look with contempt” on Hearne, nor from the gener- 
ous way in which La Pérouse treated him, would it appear that 
they actually did so; rather the conduct of at least the French 
commander-in-chief toward Hearne suggests admiration. These 
remarks of Thompson therefore contain nothing about which he 
had the slightest claim to be informed, nor anything that is in any 
degree probable, though all is put forward with confident assurance. 

Thompson next turns from the martial to the personal angle: 
‘“‘Mr. Hearne was a handsome man of six feet in height, of a ruddy 
complexion and remarkably well-made, enjoying good health; 
soon as the Hudson’s Bay Company could do without his services 
they dismissed him for cowardice. Under him I served my first 
year.” Thompson’s statements that Hearne was handsome and 
“remarkably well-made’”’ both seem confirmed, the one by Hearne’s 
portrait, the other by his statement that in his youth he ‘was 
celebrated for being remarkably fleet of foot on snowshoes,’’'® for 
the athletic are normally well-made. Here, then, in a way that is 
once more a tribute to his powers of memory, Thompson has 
stumbled into plain and simple truth. But he soon recovers 
himself; his statement that the Hudson’s Bay Company dismissed 
Hearne for cowardice ‘‘as soon as they could do without his 
services” is pure fiction. Hearne was more easily replaced than 
Thompson would have us suppose. On his return to England his 
employers had to look no further afield for a substitute than 

M4Robson, Hudson's Bay, opposite p cf. also Andrew Graham's statement on 
the water supply of Prince of Wales’s Porte No springs near; drink snow water nine 
months of the year. In summer keep three draught horses to haul water and draw 
stones to finish building the forts” (G. Bryce, Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Toronto, 1900, 108). As to La Pérouse’s knowledge of the time available, it 
will be recalled that the transit of Venus in 1769 had attracted worldwide attention and 
the interchange of observations by the learned societies of civilized countries. William 
Wales's journal from Churchill in that year should have been as familiar in Paris as in 
London, and he had not sailed till September 7. In the next century the Company’s 
rules permitted boats to remé 1in at the factories as late as September 15. 

1Umfreville writes: ‘‘every courageous activity of the (Company’s) servants must 
have been considered an imprudent temerity; for this place which would have required 
four hundred men for its defence, the Company, in their consummate wisdom, had 
provided only thirty nine”’ (Present State of Hudson’s Bay, 138). Umfreville, of course, 
overlooks the points that in the last year of a desperate war men were scarcely to be had 
for love or,money, and that Canadian competition inland gave the Saskatchewan an 


obvious priority over Churchill for such men as the Company did get. 
Hearne, Journey, 257. 
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William Jefferson, who had long been ‘“‘Second” at Churchill— 
apparently as early as 1776 when Hearne took over as ‘‘Chief.’’!” 
Clearly, then, the Company’s retention of Hearne till 1787 was 
not imposed on them by any lack of a sufficiently senior and 
experienced replacement. Rather Hearne’s own health and wishes 
seem the reasons for his retiring from the fur trade, for, though 
Thompson may not have noticed it as early as 1785, Hearne’s 
health was apparently already bad enough for him to request per- 
mission to retire in 1786.!§ One may further remark that Hearne’s 
book is not only the story of his journey, but an apologia for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company against its numerous critics and is written 
throughout in a tone of warmest loyalty.’® Is it in any degree 
likely that an unsatisfactory servant, ‘‘dismissed for cowardice,” 
could write in such a tone? 

Thompson continues: “it was customary of a Sunday for a 
sermon to be read to the Men which was done in his room, the only 
comfortable one in the Factory; one Sunday after the service, 
Mr Jefferson, the reader, and myself staid a few minutes on orders, 
he [Hearne] then took Voltaire’s Dictionary and said to us, here is 
my belief and I have no other.”’ This is rather a tantalizing 
passage. The book referred to sounds like the Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique Portatif, which was published in 1764, not in France, 
but, like so many of Voltaire’s works, in London, and almost im- 
mediately reprinted several times. The bibliography of the Oeuvres 
Complétes de Voltaire®® does not, however, record its translation 
into English, which indeed was less necessary for the reading 
public of Lord Chesterfield’s day than our own. If one could be 
sure that the silence of this bibliography was conclusive, and at 
the same time be confident of Thompson’s truth, the interesting 
fact would therefore emerge that Hearne had triumphed over a 
miserable education to the point of acquiring a reading mastery 
of the French language. However, such other evidence as is avail- 
able seems to indicate that Hearne knew no French.*! We are 


17]. B. Tyrrell, Journals of Hearne and Turnor (Toronto, 1934), 187. 
8Tbid., 31. 


19See especially his introduction, pp. 41-59, which is dated by references to Captain 
Duncan’s voyage (p. 41) and to Umfreville’s book (p. 42) as written about 1791, four 
years after his supposed dismissal for cowardice. 

20Qeuvres Completes de Voltaire (Paris, 1882), L, 524. 

21The statement that Hearne knew no French may seem at variance with the 
passages in his book that he devotes to the refutation of Jérémie and de la Potherie. In 
fact, however, Hearne’s knowledge of these two Frenchmen seems derived from Arthur 
Dobbs, An Account of . .. Hudson’s Bay &c (London, 1744), to which in one case he 
specifically refers (Journey, 293). The mistranslation of ‘‘Outarde’’ by its European 
meaning of Great Bustard (Otis tarda tarda) instead of its Quebec meaning of Canada 


Goose (Branta canadensis canadensis) also originates with Dobbs whom Hearne follows 
here too (Journey, 384). 
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therefore left with a riddle and in the remark about the dictionary 
with some grounds for once more suspecting Thompson. On the 
other hand, the intended implication that Hearne was a godless 
disbeliever need not be rejected; his early life renders it probable 
enough and tentative confirmation may perhaps be found in his 
own Journey.” Here too is the only clue Thompson offers to 
explain his hatred of Hearne, for Thompson, if noticeably impervi- 
ous to Christian charity toward such bétes noirs as Hearne, was 
still a tremendous outward Christian. He presumes his readers 
will think as he does and retails his story in a manner calculated 
to make the worst impression on the readily shocked. 

Finally Thompson concludes: “In the Autumn of 1785 he 
returned to England, became a member of the Bucks Club and in 
two years was buried.’”’ Short as it is, this passage still con- 
tributes to the historian’s distrust of Thompson. It is proverbially 
but common decency to speak only good of the dead, however little 
good there may be to say—De mortuis nil nisi Bunkum runs the 
proverb’s quipping parody. Even a generous enemy would hardly 
write of Hearne’s burial with Thompson’s almost brutal curtness. 
And why does he mention the Bucks Club? There is no other 
evidence for Hearne’s joining any clubs at all in England and at- 
tempts to identify this one have failed. The modern Buck’s Club, 
on Gt. Burlington and Clifford Sts. in London, was not founded 
till 1919 and from Timbs’s Clubs and Club Life in London™ would 
appear to have had no predecessor. Moreover, Thompson, who 
is ignorant of the dates both of Hearne’s return to England and 
of his death there, is most unlikely to have had any means of 
knowing how he spent the interval. After what has gone before, 
the suspicion is easily roused that prejudice inspires this statement. 
By the Victorian days when Thompson made the final revision of 
his Narrative, the ‘“‘Buck’’ had become a creature of ill-repute. 
This gives Thompson the appearance, at least, of forcing Hearne 
into notorious bad company where his reputation can only be 
blackened. He is also wrong here on perhaps the one date where 
accuracy might fairly be expected of him. He himself only left 

Hearne left both organized Christianity and private family devotion behind him 
when he joined the Navy at the age of eleven. Any faith that survived his early isolation 
on the lower deck of an eighteenth- century frigate was severely shaken by the manner 
of the death of his “country wife,” Mary Norton, who was allowed to starve to death 
by her own relatives in the winter ‘of 1782- 3, when Hearne had been carried away captive 
by the French. Hearne learnt her fate in the fall of 1783. Of the shock it gave him he 
writes with real feeling “reason recoils from the task of accounting for the decrees of 
Providence on such occasions as this” (Journey, 159-60). That Hearne’s reason was 


still recoiling when Thompson knew him is probable enough. 


*8John Timbs, Clubs and Club Life in London from the Seventeenth Century to the 
Present Time (London, 1873). 
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Churchill in 1785; for another twelve months he remained at York 
which kept in fairly close touch with Churchill. Even if he did 
not know that the year in which Hearne returned to England was 
1787, he might at any rate have known it was not 1785. 

Here ends Thompson’s main account of Hearne. Two other 
short references remain. One is a bare mention where Thompson 
indirectly praises Hearne’s sound judgment in siting Cumberland 
House on Pine Island Lake for which, moreover, he is able to give 
the correct date.** The other is longer: “Writing paper,” says 
Thompson of Churchill, ‘‘there were none but what was in the 
hands of the Governor and a few sheets among the officers. On 
my complaining that I should lose my writing for want of practice, 
Mr. Hearne employed me a few days on his manuscript entitled 
‘A journey to the North’ and at another time I copied an Invoice.’’™ 
Here at last Thompson does give us a welcome hint. In the winter 
of 1784-5 Hearne, it appears, was working again on the manuscript 
whose publication he had promised to La Pérouse; but it is clear 
from internal evidence that the Journey from Prince of Wales's 
Fort to the Northern Ocean was the product of much long, self- 
doubting toil and the final touches, if even they were final, were 
only made after Hearne’s return to England in 1787. So this 
information is neither new nor surprising. What is more interest- 
ing is, again, Thompson’s revelation of himself. He was fifteen; 
he had been for seven years a pupil at a charity school that offered 
perfectly sound instruction, and he was a bright boy. What 
possible chance was there of his forgetting how to write? Yet, he 
records, he was unashamed to say that he would “‘lose his writing”’ 
if he were not given some to do. 

This ends our analysis of David Thompson’s account of 
Samuel Hearne. Its whole tone is one of sharp hostility. At 
points, as in his descriptions of the French capture of Prince of 
Wales’s Fort in 1782 and of Hearne’s person, it is marked by an 
accuracy of detail that affords striking evidence of the clarity of 
Thompson’s mind and memory at the date of writing. But even 
here he elevates suppressio veri, suggestio falsi almost into a princi- 
ple of historical writing; and beside these points lie statements 
which are delivered with equal assurance, yet defy substantiation 
and, to say the least, bear every appearance of improbability— 
some of them on subjects on which Thompson could not pretend 
to speak from his own knowledge, though he is none the less 


*Tyrrell, Thompson's Narrative, 318. 
%Jbid., 26-7. 
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definite on that account. If these statements are not Thompson’s 
own inventions, he at any rate seems to have selected and per- 
petuated in his portrait of Hearne the most damaging loose gossip 
about him available. And all this is done against a man at whose 
hands Thompson had received no injury it was worth his while to 
record. We have no hint as to why he should dislike Hearne, 
except (as Tyrrell suggests** and as has been remarked above) that 
Hearne was a disbeliever with no use for the rather narrow evan- 
gelicalism that served Thompson for religion. But however slight 
the occasion, it is pretty clear that Thompson had a violent 
prejudice against Hearne, and few inhibitions about expressing it. 
The researcher, who turned hopefully to a promising source, is 
disappointed in almost every line. 

This conclusion leads to the question- “‘if Thompson is so little 
to be trusted as a witness about Hearne, how far is his Narrative 
to be believed elsewhere?” It is a large question, whose full 
examination would exceed the scope of an essay of this nature. 
Yet there are some points too obvious to be omitted here. No care- 
ful reader of Thompson can have failed to remark how frequently 
the story he tells is the story of his personal revenges. There was 
his revenge on Joseph Colen for example. Colen may have been a 
bad servant of the Company and Thompson may have had right on 
his side when he laid information against him to the London Com- 
mittee in 1795, but there was no necessity for Thompson’s offensive 
letter about it to Colen, written two years later when he was 
securely lodged within the walls of a North West Company post. 
Here was a grievance, long nursed and well concealed, flowering 
at last in insult heaped on injury.2”7. With Thompson’s attitude 
toward the use of liquor in the fur trade west of the mountains it 
may be hard to find fault, but the tale he tells about it, though it 
has won him the reputation of a saint, is again the tale of how he 
“got even’’ by correspondence with those he had failed to defy 

26 Tbid., xxvi. 

27*My friends belonging to York inform me that you are very anxious to find out 
who was the author of those letters that were wrote to the H.B.Co. and militated against 
you in 1795. I will give you that satisfaction” (Narrative, xlii-xliii). Whether Colen 
was satisfied or not, there is no mistaking Thompson’s self-satisfaction in this offensive 
note, which begins with the acknowledgement of a service done by Colen to Thompson's 
mother. There is nothing very surprising in Thompson's heading a cabal against Colen; 
in spite of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s reputation for maintaining good discipline, such 
things did occur—cf. Philip Turnor’s comments in the Hearne and Turnor Journals, 
559 and Cowie, Company of Adventurers (Toronto, 1913), 183. What is more interesting 
about this letter of June 1, 1797 is the fact that it says not a word of complaint about 
Colen’s telling Thompson “‘he could not sanction any further surveys,’’ though in the 
Narrative (168-69) Thompson makes this the reason for his leaving the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 
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face to face.2® Or, yet again, his refusal to secure mountain goat 
skins when they were specially demanded for the London market, 
merely because he had been criticized for trading his first shipment 
of them, is a most graceless piece of vengeful truculence and 
insubordination (not unmixed with obvious falsehood either.)** 
His consistent tone toward his old employers, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, is one of hatred, for which he has the best—or the 
worst—of reasons; as Arthur Morton has observed, Thompson 
had behaved very badly toward the Hudson’s Bay Company*® 
and odisse quem laeseris is a familiar proverb. Thompson's ill-will 
was thus no monopoly of Hearne’s, and, in the light of his treat- 
ment of Hearne, his story on points like these can hardly be re- 
garded as other than strongly liable to bias till the contrary has 
been proved. This does not, of course, mean there is reason for 
indiscriminate distrust of Thompson. The surveyor can implicitly 
trust his description of country, as Tyrrell has amply shown." 
The biologist may continue to attach some value to what he offers 
on the habits and former distribution of birds and mammals; 
toward brute beasts he was free from animus, though his accuracy 
as an observer has perhaps been exaggerated.*? The anthropologist, 
however, may well use Thompson with more caution—the tone of 
his remarks about the Iroquois at least recalls his sketch of 
Hearne.** And the historian, tracing the doings and aspirations 
of white men in the early West, must constantly walk delicately 
indeed when he relies on the unsupported word of David Thompson. 

The above verdict on Thompson may appear shockingly harsh 
and novel. The tested exactness of his surveys has led to a general 
acceptance of his statements of fact; here he appears as a malicious 
liar. He is commonly supposed to have had a delightful personal- 
ity; from the foregoing examination of his own Narrative, he would 
on the contrary seem to have been difficult to the point of can- 
tankerousness, quick to take offence, cherishing his grievances and 
gloating in his revenges. Few verdicts could be less attractive, 
and were we to end on so severe a note of condemnation, without 
any attempt at its extenuation, we might ourselves be in some 


28 Narrative, 396. 

2°If the hunting of mountain goats was not so ‘‘dangerous and laborious” as to 
prevent Thompson from getting their skins before he was specially ordered to do so, 
neither should he have found it impossible after (Narrative, 380). 

8°History of the Canadian West (Toronto, 1938), 448-9. 

31 Narrative, \x-1xi. 

Such statements as those to the effect that Ptarmigan nest in “Pine Forests” 
(p. 47), or that the Moose only “‘rarely"’ has more than one calf at a birth (p. 97) must 
lessen the confidence one might otherwise place in Thompson as a naturalist. 

33 Narrative, 311 seq. 
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measure guilty of the injustice which disfigures Thompson's treat- 
ment of Hearne. In part, it can hardly be denied, the faults of 
Thompson’s Narrative spring from flaws in his own nature. A 
natural leaning toward embittered brooding was surely in the 
blood of the man who, while still young, could pursue his revenges 
against Colen, or his North West partners, with such apparent 
satisfaction. But it must in fairness be added that his whole 
career was one calculated to sharpen rather than soften the leaning 
toward vindictiveness that colours his judgments and warps his 
facts. Charity schools, for one thing, are not invariably happy 
places where children are well treated; at best they hardly provide 
a normal background for childhood. It was, again, no wish of his 
to be shipped away as a child from an England he loved, which 
remained his mother’s home, and which he was never to see again; 
rather it was a fate from which his fellow charity schoolboy, 
Samuel John McPherson, preferred to flee, friendless and penniless, 
into the obscurity of an England that had little kindness for 
runaway apprentices.** There is little evidence to show that in 
his later teens, any more than in his childhood, Thompson received 
the continuous sympathetic handling youngsters require if they 
are to develop healthily in mind as well as body. He had a keen 
mind, an astonishing range of interests, reading, and general infor- 
mation—he quotes Burke on Anglo-American relations and knows 
of things so remote as the discovery of buried mammoths in 
Siberia ;*° but, as Tyrrell remarked, the best years of his life were 
to be spent with no more congenial or intellectual companions than 
the ‘dissolute fur traders and voyageurs’’** who were carrying the 
lawlessness of the American frontier all over the Canadian West; 
as a partner in life he could find no better helpmeet than a squaw’s 
illiterate daughter. For aman of Thompson’s education, interests, 
and alertness of mind, his life as a fur trader in this milieu must 
constantly have been a monotony of frustration; and he was tied 
to twenty-eight years of it. His achievement as a geographer was 
splendid, as he cannot have failed to realize, but the recognition 
the world gave him was negligible—in fact it was almost nil till 
J. B. Tyrrell rediscovered him.*’? And the later years of this life 

4] bid., xxv. 

*Tbid., 190. 

36] bid., xxiv. 

“It is hard to accept without question Tyrrell’s view that Thompson’s modesty 
was such as would prevent his desiring recognition or feeling injured by the lack of it 
(Narrative, \xi-Ixiii). It is neither unnatural nor uncommon for lack of recognition to 


sour men, and, were we permitted to believe that Thompson felt it, some of his hostilities 
might be more comprehensible. It has been remarked that he has no injury to bring 
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of mingled hardship and high achievement were made wretched 
by desperate tragedy—loss of savings, failing eyesight, actual 
want, and a tribe of, apparently, no-good sons who were unable to 
support themselves, let alone relieve their father.** While his rival, 
Peter Fidler, retired from the active ranks of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company with a comfortable pension as the well-earned reward 
of years of loyal and difficult service, no ex-Nor’ Wester had 
charity for Thompson at Longueuil. It was at the end of such a 
life as this, somewhere between 1848 and his death in 1857, that 
he sat down to rewrite in its final form the live and vivid story of 
his wanderings, whose discovery and publication by Tyrrell in 
1915 was one of the thrills of Canadian history. In the circum- 
stances it might well be unreasonable to expect to find Thompson’s 


Narrative free from such blemishes as have been noticed in this 
essay. 


RICHARD GLOVER 
The University of Manitoba. 


forward to explain his dislike of Hearne, yet there was real occasion for jealousy in the 
contrast between Hearne’s great inferiority to Thompson as a geographer and the much 
greater fame gained him during his lifetime by the publications of Douglas and Pennant, 
let alone the posthumous reputation won by his book, with its speedy republication in 
Dublin (1796) and translations in the Hague (1798) and Paris (1799); (it is ironic to 
think of Hearne dying in something like poverty with such a triumphant best-seller lying 
unpublished among his papers). Or, again, Thompson’s asperity (not unmixed with 
humour this time—WNarrative, 109, 298) toward R. M. Ballantyne, from whom he could 
have received no injury for they had never met, would be very comprehensible if we 
could believe him jealous of the raw youngster who had scored such a literary triumph 
after a mere six years in the more comfortable places of the land where Thompson had 
toiled twenty-eight years without ever receiving a royalty. Besides, these men had 
such an unfair handicap over Thompson in the matter of publication; the one had 
literary contacts in London, the other in Edinburgh, advantages neither Longueuil nor 
Montreal could offer Thompson. And, significantly, when Washington Irving offered 
him his literary alliance, Thompson rejected it on this very score of recognition (Narra- 
tive, Ixii). 
38 Narrative, liv-lv. 











THE IRISH ADJUSTMENT IN MONTREAL 


HERE there is a will to emigrate, the way has always, 

until very recently, been found. During 1847 about 
80,000 Irish embarked from Liverpool and from eighteen Irish 
ports! for the Province of Canada. These “huddled masses”’ were 
driven from Ireland by famine, rather than attracted to North 
America; they were less anxious to “breathe free’’ than to eat 
three times a day. 

Montreal, like Quebec, was a city where many immigrant 
Irish had dropped off on their way to Upper Canada and the 
United States. Early baptismal registers of Montreal record a 
‘““Makarty,” a ‘““Milony,” and an ‘“Obrain’’ whose provenance is 
thus gallicized but not obscured. In his Confessions of Con Cregan, 
the Irish Gil Blas, Charles Lever describes the Franco-Irish under- 
world of Quebec City in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
where his former countrymen spoke a language bearing little re- 
semblance to French and none to English. About the middle of 
the century the development of the population of Irish nativity 
in Lower Canada was as follows: 


CENSUS NATIVES OF IRELAND 

Lower Canada City of Montreal 
1844 43,982 9,595 
1851-2 51,499 11,736 
1860-1 50,192 14,179 
1870-1 35,828 10,590 


There were in Montreal observers who noticed with discontent 
the drain on the Irish population of Lower Canada through re- 
emigration, and the consequent depletion of the labour supply. 
In August of 1847 the editor of the Montreal Witness drafted a 
highly pragmatic balance-sheet of immigration in the columns of 
his newspaper. He calculated that 60,000 immigrants had arrived 
that season in the St. Lawrence, but that probably no more than 
one-quarter of them were men from sixteen to sixty years of age, 
and of these one-third were dead or sick. Of the remaining 10,000 
“fat least one half, including Germans, have found their way to 
the U.S.,” leaving a paltry 5,000 labourers for the whole of 
Canada. The immigrants, he complained, “‘are all hurried past to 


1Great Britain, Colonial Land and Emigration Commission, 8th Report, 1848, 
App. no. 1, [961], H. C. 1847-8, xxvi. 
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Toronto and Hamilton,” in spite of shortages of labour en route, 
both on the lake shore and in the back townships. ‘It will only 
be,”’ he observed elsewhere, ‘‘after they have got all that they can 
get, that they will cross over to the U.S.”’; and ‘“‘the great mass 
of the emigrants appeared well and hearty, earnestly seeking for 
free passages, and bent upon going westward as soon as possible.’” 
The Montreal Witness had little liking for most Irish immigrants 
except as a potential labour force, and not much liking for them 
even in that capacity. 

It must not, however, be supposed that only the less volatile 
and enterprising immigrants made their homes in Montreal in the 
generation preceding the famine. The specific attraction of 
Montreal for the 1847 Irish, apart from its function as a stepping- 
stone to a more promising land, lay in the successful establishment, 
since the beginning of the century, of an Irish community in the 
city. This afforded an important foothold to the immigrants. 
They entered the city, not as an initial migration, but as newcomers 
to a group already, on the whole, well thought of; and, as part of a 
continuing migration, they would be able to look forward in their 
turn to a succession of humbler Irish backs upon which to climb 
in the painful social progression from the river bank to the lowest 
slopes of Mount Royal. In 1832, when the city of Montreal 
promulgated its coat of arms, the shamrock took its place in the 
design along with the rose and the thistle. The distinguished 
families of McCord and Workman, both originating in County 
Antrim, were very well established in Montreal before 1847. When 
the Montreal City and District Savings Bank opened its doors in 
1846, about a quarter of its fifty-nine directors, and five of its fif- 
teen managing directors were Irish, both Catholic and Protestant.* 
Here was a well-knit group of Irish in one of the seats of power in 
Montreal at a time when their countrymen numbered, perhaps, 
no more than a quarter of the population. 

These bankers are possibly the most striking instance of an 
Irish contribution to the city’s contemporary managerial stratum. 
We do not find Irish names in control of the mills and factories 
which were springing up along the Lachine Canal in the eighteen- 
forties and fifties; ‘‘Mr. Neil Doherty, Manufactory of Tobacco 
Pipes”’ is more typical of his kind. Advertisements in the Montreal 
press show that Irishmen were prominent in wholesale and retail 


2Montreal Witness, May 24, June 14, Aug. 9, 1847. ; 
3]. I. Cooper, ‘‘Origins and Early History of the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank, 1846-71" (Canadian Catholic Historical Association, Report, 1945-6). 
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trade, particularly in grocery and dry goods. There was a solid 
Irish representation in professional circles, especially in the 
Catholic priesthood. Between 1851 and 1864 about a dozen Irish 
advocates and doctors were advertising, as the custom then was, 
in the columns of one newspaper alone. Sir William Hingston, the 
ornament of medicine in Montreal, was of Irish extraction though 
not birth. Dr. John Tracy, at one time professor of surgery at 
McGill, died in the typhus epidemic of 1847. Irish teachers appear 
from time to time, both as principals of private schools and serving 
in the public school system. There were possibilities of advance- 
ment as well as survival for the 1847 emigrant in Montreal, if he 
could reach it alive. 

A vigorous and often scurrilous local press catered, in greater 
or less measure, to immigrant interests, and was perhaps the 
strongest of several ‘“‘group-stimuli’” which influenced the Irish 
community. The Montreal True Witness and Catholic Chronicle, 
from its beginning in 1850, when it called upon “‘our Irish brethren 
for countenance and support,’’* provided substantial cuttings of 
the home news which were of interest to most of the Irish abroad. 
Whereas two or three columns were given to “Irish Intelligence”’ 
in 1851 and 1852, the average was nearer five columns by 1866 and 
1867. Week by week the expatriates were regaled with generous 
extracts from the Irish newspapers, including the most insignificant 
local journals. A Repeal meeting in Dublin went in alongside the 
state of the weather and crops (out of date by some weeks) in 
County Clare. In political counsel the True Witness, whose 
finances were occasionally supported by the Church, seems to 
modern eyes rather unsatisfactory. With the approach of each 
provincial election the paper urged its readers to vote what may 
be called the “‘straight Catholic ticket.’”’ The ‘Irish Catholic 
Voters Guide,” reprinted at these times in each issue, seldom dealt 
with anything more profound than the virtues of separate schools 
for Upper Canada, or the iniquity of representation by population 
—which would abrogate ‘‘the sole earthly means of maintaining 
the religious autonomy of Lower Canada.’ In striking contrast 
was the political foresight of the New Era, edited by Canada’s 
most famous emigrant Irishman, Thomas D’Arcy McGee, which, 
during its short career in 1857-8, catered to both Catholic and 
Protestant Irish. It is scarcely to be doubted that the prime 
function of the New Era in its editor’s eyes was the legitimate one 


‘| Montreal] True Witness and Catholic Chronicle, Aug. 16, 1850. 
’Jbid., June 14, 1861. 
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of securing his election to the Canadian legislature, and when this 
was accomplished the paper was discontinued because, it was said, 
a substitute editor could not be found. And yet in the columns of 
this obscure local newspaper may be found some foreshadowings 
of the later Dominion of Canada. Turning aside from the stale 
political preoccupations of Lower Canada, McGee, as politician 
and journalist, strove to bend his countrymen’s thoughts to a 
future in which Irish immigrants must become Canadian citizens: 
“A Canadian nationality, not French-Canadian, nor British- 
Canadian, nor Irish-Canadian—patriotism rejects the prefix—is, 
in my opinion, what we should look forward to... .’® Equally 
realistic were McGee’s words on the disruptive menace of Orange- 
ism: “We are here living not on the banks of the Boyne, but on 
the St. Lawrence. We are new men ina newcountry. Our affairs 
are with the Imperial Government and the American Republic, 
not with James II or William III... .’? 

The Montreal Witness, already quoted above, was a publication 
calculated to arouse the bulk of the Irish immigrants by its out- 
spoken dislike of them. The Witness, which had been in the field 
since 1846, seemed to D’Arcy McGee to be “‘that curious compound 
of piety and the prices current.’ Its Calvinistic proprietor, John 
Dougall, an exiled Scotsman, surveyed the rising tide of low-class 
Catholic immigration with growing apprehension. An editorial 
article at the height of the famine influx defined the peril: ‘“‘The 
Roman Catholic Irish: . . . even America, free as she deemed her- 
self, is in danger of having the natives of the soil swamped at every 
election ... by ... ignorant men who will not learn and who are 
at the beck of a designing priesthood. ... Canada is in the same 
position.... We recommend this matter to the Evangelical 
Alliance of Canada. Popery is one of the enemies to which they 
have thrown down the gauntlet.’ Dougall’s preference for a 
Nordic and Protestant immigration appears in several articles; 
thus, a few years later: ‘The Irish and German Exodus’’: the 
Germans are doing well in the United States, ‘‘in a land of Bibles 
and personal responsibility.” The Irish are tolerable if mixed 
with ‘“Saxons’’; and ‘‘the fact is, all that Irishmen need in order 
to advance themselves with the foremost, is, to get beyond the 
influence of their priests. . . .’’” 


®*T. D. McGee, Speeches and Addresses (London, 1865), 35. 
1{| Montreal] New Era, July 21, 1857. 

8Jbid., June 19, 1857. 

*Montreal Witness, July 26, 1847. 

10Tbid., Nov. 24, 1851. 
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Such pronouncements in the Witness must not be mistaken 
for evidence of a general feeling in Montreal against Irish Catholic 
immigration, even though such an attitude was to be expected. 
The situation which faced the city in the early summer of 1847 
was terrifying. In the month of April alone, at least seventy-five 
vessels cleared for Quebec from the ports of Liverpool, Limerick, 
Cork, Belfast, Dublin, Sligo, Londonderry, Waterford, Plymouth, 
Glasgow, and Newry, bearing upwards of 22,000 passengers.” 
The persistent east wind of that hot summer propelled these and 
their successors to the Grosse Isle quarantine station, which they 
swamped. The overflow came up to Montreal, a famishing and 
diseased multitude, to be dealt with by the City Council through 
its Board of Health, by the city immigration commissioners, and, 
in the words of the Montreal Transcript, by ‘‘Mr. Yarwood, R.N., 
the excellent Emigration Agent’’-—who was dead by July 13. By 
that time, typhus fever was said to be in every street in Montreal, 
and, in one or two localities, in almost every house; and Lord 
Elgin was calling on the home government “‘to stem this tide of 
misery.”’ The city responded with magnanimity to the challenge. 
The Witness itself commented with humanity and good sense on 
the developing tragedy, and John Dougall served on the Immi- 
grant Committee. Catholic and Protestant clergy, doctors, nurses, 
and other lay helpers gave their efforts and frequently their lives 
in the service of the sufferers. New hospital sheds were built, 
and a policy of dispersal adopted, which served to mitigate the 
ravages of that unwelcome immigrant, the typhus louse; by 
August the city’s mortality was falling. 

The whole history of Irish immigration to the province has 
been coloured, perhaps too highly, by the events of this one dis- 
astrous emigration season, and of one or two seasons of lesser 
epidemic disease which preceded and followed it. Nevertheless it 
is surprising that the attitude of Montreal to the 1847 visitation 
remained, on the whole, one of acceptance. It is impossible to 
discern any widespread or sustained outcry against the Irish as a 
public nuisance and liability. There is some interesting evidence” 
that even in 1847 the ‘‘destitute”’ immigrants were in fact far from 
destitute—a commentary on the hard schooling of the Irish in 
what Lecky has called ‘‘the arts of conspiracy and disguise.”’ In 
that case, Montrealers other than such eccentrics as Dougall had 

1 Montreal Transcript, May-July, 1847, passim. 


12Montreal Witness, Aug. 2, 1847: Report (24th July) of Montreal Immigrant 
Commissioners. 
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probably formed on the subject of immigration a pattern of 
thought, or hope, which by 1847 was already well established: 
namely, that the Irish would spend some money and then proceed 
westward. A repetition of 1847 might have shattered this stereo- 
type; but the immigration of 1848 was small and healthy. 

The immigration of 1847 was thus made in circumstances as 
little propitious as could be imagined for an easy and lasting fusion 
of the new community with the old. Some elements of group 
consciousness and group conflict which were inherent in the 
position of the Montreal Irish may be considered. The great, 
indeed the only, institutional heritage which the majority of the 
Irish brought with them was their Catholicism. Nothing could 
have served them better in Montreal, a city so eminently the 
creation of the apostolic Catholic Church. It is only necessary 
to compare the position of the Irish at the same period in Boston, 
where they found themselves the one immigrant group violently 
opposed to the Protestant and rationalist culture-pattern of the 
city. From every place of worship which they frequented in 
Montreal (until the opening of St. Patrick’s Church, dedicated in 
1847), they literally overflowed into the streets. No other passport 
was required for the protection of the wealthiest corporation in 
the city, the historic Seminary ofSt. Sulpice. To St. Sulpice, 
which staffed the churches in the parish of Montreal, all English- 
speaking Catholics of the period, for whom the Seminary showed 
wide sympathy, owed a great debt. Bishop and Seminary co- 
operated, after one or two unfortunate experiments, in a wise 
policy of separate ‘‘national’’ churches, staffed by English-speaking 
Irish priests, for the Irish immigrants. 

It is significant that French and Irish Catholics preferred to 
worship separately; there was no broad French-Irish alignment on 
the basis of a common religion. There was the language difficulty, 
and there was probably economic rivalry. According to tradition 
no French Canadian (and no English soldier) dared tread the 
streets of Griffintown, Montreal’s largest Irish quarter, in its 
heyday. Yet the same tradition holds that Irish girls tended to 
marry French Canadians. If this is so, it accounts to some extent 
for the relatively painless absorption of the Irish into the Montreal 
community. In Boston, the percentage of Irish who married 
outside their own racial group was lower than for all other groups, 
not excluding Negroes;'* the Montreal Irish could at least marry 
Catholics exogamously. 


189, Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 182. 
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Marcus Lee Hansen’s statement that “to some extent, nearly 
every immigrant nationality managed to perpetuate the atmos- 
phere of the motherland,’ is substantiated by the history of the 
Montreal Irish. The St. Patrick’s Society of Montreal was the 
earliest of the city’s national societies, with a constitution drafted 
in 1834. It flourished, and its routine, as revealed in press ad- 
vertisements, was a monthly meeting for business, maintained 
with great regularity, a ‘“‘grand Annual Soirée” in the winter, and 
in the summer a “Grand Annual Pic-Nic’’ at such resorts as 
Guilbault’s Gardens or Vaudreuil, conducted at one period, 
somewhat surprisingly, ‘‘on strictly Temperance principles.’’” 
Drunkenness was the characteristic vice of the North American 
Irish, and there is a good deal of evidence that the demon was 
publicly, if intermittently, wrestled with in this manner. Around 
this vigorous Society, and contributing to its group-strengthening 
effect, grew a complex of Irish organizations with objects as diverse 
as mutual aid and social intercourse, total abstinence, and ath- 
letics. An Irish Protestant organization split off in 1856, but re- 
mained in friendly communion with the others. In the annual 
St. Patrick’s Day procession, the present United Irish Societies of 
Montreal perambulate the city in homage to a motherland whose 
shores perhaps a majority of the celebrants have never seen. Who 
shall say that these men are not Canadians? On March 17, 
however, it would be unwise to say that they are not Irish. The 
problem was stated, though not resolved, as long ago as 1864, 
when at the St. Patrick’s Day Grand Promenade Concert, at- 
tended by 2,000 persons, the principal inscriptions displayed in 
the hall were: ‘‘Canada the land of our adoption,” ‘The spirit of a 
nation never dieth,’” and ‘Erin-go-Bragh.’® Alongside this 
expatriate Irish life—or was it mock-Irish?—of the St. Patrick’s 
Societies, the assimilation of the membership to the cultural 
pattern imposed by Montreal and by Canada proceeded imper- 
ceptibly and at levels below consciousness. 

The Irish in Montreal were never involved in serious racial 
conflict. The dominant British group was unassailable, and the 
Irish apparently found no difficulty in toasting ‘“The Queen, God 
bless Her’ at St. Patrick’s Day banquets. The stresses between 
Irish and French never, except in parochial affairs, became overt. 
The Irish surmounted even the danger of major dissension amongst 


4M. L. Hansen, The Immigrant in American History (Cambridge, Mass., 
1942), 140. 

1[ Montreal| True Witness and Catholic Chronicle, June 26, 1863. 
16 Montreal Gazette, Mar. 18, 1864. 
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themselves. The meeting of the Irish community which, in De- 
cember, 1857, adopted the editor of the New Era as its candidate 
at the forthcoming parliamentary election well illustrates the unity 
and standing which these emigrants had already won. The 
substance of the proceedings on that occasion was as follows: 
Resolved. That the Irish portion of the population of Montreal, reckoning, 
according to the last Census fully one-third of all its inhabitants, is, on every 
principle of equity and justice, entitled to name one of the three members, allowed 
by law, to represent this city in Parliament. 

Resolved. That the industrial and social interests of the Irish portion of the 
population, demand their union as one man, in the assertion of their rights, and the 
support of their own candidate (whoever he may be); and that the decision of this 
meeting, representing as it does our entire people, shall be considered strictly 
binding on every Irishman in the city. 

Resolved. As the unanimous sense of this Meeting, that Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
Esq., be requested to allow himself to be put in nomination as our candidate for 
Montreal in the approaching contest.” 


The implications of these florid resolutions are extremely interest- 
ing. Here is a racial group which, only ten years earlier, had to 
face the impact of the famine immigration, and which was always 
in competition with the North American proletariat for the occu- 
pations scorned by the ascendant Anglo-Saxons. These Montreal 
Irish have now sufficient wealth to endow McGee with the property 
qualification required of a parliamentary candidate. They feel 
strong enough to claim (on a very liberal computation) one-third 
of the city’s population. They are proud to speak for “our entire 
people,”’ Catholic and Protestant. Most remarkable of all, the 
spirit of the meeting does not appear to be directed against any 
other group, in striking contrast to the venomous pronouncements 
of the local Catholic and Protestant press. It might almost be 
concluded that the Montreal Irish could now afford urbanity, the 
reward of strength. The City of Mary, which had swallowed the 
British camel, was not after all disposed to strain at the Irish gnat. 


G. R. C. KEEP 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


17| Montreal] True Witness and Catholic Chronicle, Dec. 4, 1857. 
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POLAR BEARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES* 


T all times in the history of the world certain articles have 
been prized out of all proportion to their intrinsic value. 
The rare occurrence of some articles and the prestige accruing 
to the owner thereof explain the desire to possess them and their 
very considerable value as diplomatic instruments. Everyone is 
aware of the tremendous store set, by rulers of less civilized states, 
on the silks of the Byzantine Empire,! and of the use made of 
the white falcon by Scandinavian rulers in the Middle Ages.? 
It is not as generally known how eagerly the princes of Europe 
desired to possess polar bears, nor that the Icelanders and their 
compatriots in Greenland trapped these animals and by presenting 
them to kings gained royal favour. Yet such knowledge must 
have been widespread among all classes in the Scandinavian 
countries, as may be seen by the fact that an Icelandic homilist 
uses a description of two kinds of traps and the consequences of 
being caught in them to point a moral. The passage, occurring 
in the Book of the Miracles of St. Thorlak,’ reads as follows: 


Almighty God, through the life and teachings, the glorious examples, exemplary 
death and innumerable miracles of the blessed Bishop Thorlak, has set for us, 
in a very fine way, merciful traps which have an inviting bait and enticing pros- 
pects to lead us through love and charity into the narrow passage where everything 
that enters is kept and preserved. The trap is constructed of rocks and, once 
entered, is difficult to leave; it has a door which closes and delivers everything 
within the trap into the power of him who made it. This trap symbolises the 
life of this world, which is cramped by reason of pain and sorrow, much distress, 
and many tribulations. Enticing one to enter this trap are these baits: immoral, 
passion-filled love and greed; pride and power; anger and unrighteousness; all 
sinful desires. They who have the misfortune to enter these dire traps, having 
been enticed by these evil baits, find themselves, unable to turn around to escape 
from them, in a miserable condition. Then closes the trap-door, which is death, 
the end of this mundane life. Those in the trap are delivered into the hands of 
him who baited it, the devil himself, I say, who hauls them off to eternal death 
and unending torture, in the same way as we are wont to kill harmful and destructive 
animals when we remove them from traps. 

Then there is another trap which is constructed to capture those animals 
which rulers keep and esteem as the greatest treasures of this world, giving them 
the best possible care. They retain many pleasant memories of these animals. 


*This article was in part made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

1On this see R. S. Lopez, “Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire”’ (Speculum, XX, 
1-42). 

2Cf. V. Stefansson, Greenland (New York, 1942), index, s. v. falcon. 

*Biskupa ségur (Kaupmannahéfn, 1858), I, 372-3. St. Thorlak was bishop of 
Skalholt, 1177-93. 
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This symbolises the merciful trap of almighty God. It is constructed with care 
and diligence, and furnished on the inside with mercy and humility, deserved 
chastisement, solicitude and honesty. Thither leads a long prayer-filled road, 
illuminated with holy scriptures portraying the excellence of the numerous virtues 
with which many of God’s saints have been adorned. ... When this trap has 
been entered, the same door closes it—death, glorious and sanctifying for its victims 
who come into the power of him who has baited it, almighty, God who enticed 
them to him to partake in his company of everlasting delights in perfect enjoy- 
ment. But when they have departed from this world they leave behind the 
memory of glorious lives, exemplary deeds, and their delicious death... . 


What are these two kinds of traps? The first is the fox trap, 
into which the fox walks and thereby forfeits his freedom. But 
the other? It is the polar bear trap, and the consequences of 
entering it are entirely different from those of being caught in 
the fox trap. Instead of enduring suffering and death, the polar 
bear leaves the trap to enter a life of luxury and ease. He is 
trapped, not to be put to death but that, like the saints, he may 
have life and have it more abundantly. For polar bears were, 
as the homilist says, the most prized possessions of mediaeval 
monarchs. 

The inhabitants of Iceland and Greenland are the only men 
known to have trapped polar bears in order to train them and 
make pets of them.‘ The earliest known instance of the exporta- 
tion of polar bears from Iceland and their importation into 
northern Europe dates from the last years of the ninth century 
(c. 880). Ingimundr the Old captured two bear cubs which had 
come ashore with their mother from the ice floes off Iceland. 
When he went abroad he took the cubs with him and presented 
them to King Harold the Fairhaired of Norway. The king 
rewarded him with the gift of an ocean-going vessel loaded with 
timber.’ The value of white bears was thus early revealed to the 
Icelanders. 

Polar bears, however, are only occasional visitors in Iceland. 
This explains why the bear trap described above does not ever 
seem to have been used in Iceland. It would be too dangerous, 
in a settled country, to allow polar bears to roam about in the 

‘It has been argued that the polar bear was known in ancient Rome. Calpurnius 
writes: “‘equoreos ego cum certantibus ursis Spectavi vitulos...’’ (Eclogue, VII, 
45-6, quoted in Geo. Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome, Man- 
chester, 1937, 189). Although it is not impossible that a polar bear might have been 
obtained by Roman traders on the Baltic, I think that Calpurnius would have said 
more had he seen a white bear. Moreover it does not seem necessary to understand 
him to say that the bears fought with the seals. I am indebted to Professor Richard 
Glover for this reference and also for the later one to Henry III's bear. 


‘Islenzk fornrit (Reykjavik, 1933-), VIII, 42-5; cf. Landndma, ch. 226, where it is 
stated that in Norway “men had not previously seen white bears.” 
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hopes that they would walk into a trap. Only when cubs came 
ashore would it be possible to take bears alive in Iceland. This 
may have happened quite frequently. Icelandic annals very 
often record the coming ashore of polar bears. These, however, 
were not captured but were slain if they did not depart of their 
own accord. In the year 1274 it is recorded that twenty-two 
bears were slain, and in the following year twenty-seven.’ In 
1321 a bear slew eight persons before being killed,’ and in 1518 
another killed seven or eight people and was slain only after a 
most exciting chase by sea and land.* Late in the nineteenth 
century a polar bear was slain along with two cubs in the north- 
east part of Iceland.’ Some individuals were famous for the 
number of bears they had killed. ‘‘A person who lived near 
Langness, the extreme northern point, where the Bears most 
frequently land, is still celebrated for having slain no fewer than 
twenty in single combat.’° 

Not all the references in the annals are to the destructive 
nature of the polar bear. In 1279, when the winter in Iceland 
was very severe and ice lay off large parts of the coast causing 
everywhere the death of men and animals, an annalist writes 
that God sent white bears and seals to alleviate the famine.” 
Again, there is a rather fabulous tale of a benevolent female bear 
which in 1403 took up its abode with a widow and her many 
children. The bear gave birth to cubs under the widow’s bed. 
It was wont to go to the seashore and bring home fish and other 
edibles, giving what the cubs did not eat to the widow. The 
bear left when the cubs were old enough to look after themselves, 
but the widow ever after remembered it gratefully for the boun- 
teous food it had brought her.” 

Although the Icelanders did not use the bear trap in Iceland, 
there is no doubt that they did tame and keep bears. The oldest 
laws provide that men may keep polar bears, but the owner is 
responsible for any damage an animal causes. On the other 


®Islenskir anndlar (Hafniz, 1847), 144, 146. 

‘Tbid., 216. 

SAnndlar 1400-1800 (Reykjavik, 1922-), I, 82-3. 

*orv. Thoroddsen, FerSabék (Kaupmannahéfn, 1914), III, 325. 

Thos. Pennant, Arctic Zoology (London, 1784), I, L. 

UGisli Oddsson, a in Islandia Farrago, ed. H. Hermannsson (Ithaca, 
1917 [Jslandica, x}), 1. A similar statement occurs in M. Pascoud, Historico-political 
geography (London, 1726). By the special grace of providence, it is there said, the 
ice brings driftwood and also many animals including polar bears which the inhabitants 
of Iceland use for food (cited in borv. Thoroddsen, LandfrzSissaga Islands, Kaupmanna- 
héfn, 1898, II, 340). 

124nndlar 1400-1800, IV, 38. 
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hand the same laws forbid the importation of wood bears into 
Iceland. An individual who did that might be sentenced to 
three years of outlawry, as might the captain of the vessel carrying 
the bear. The crew members were subject to a money fine.” 
However, the practice of keeping polar bears must have gradually 
died out. By 1280 the laws provide that a bear may be slain 
anywhere and that he who inflicts the first wound on the animal 
may claim the carcass." 

Nevertheless polar bears were still a valued commodity in 
Iceland and remained so for centuries. The pelt was highly 
prized and especially used, it would seem, in churches. The 
priests used them as rugs on which to stand in cold weather, and 
penitents who stood barefoot before the church door were often 
given a bear rug on which to stand in inclement weather.” In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries almost every church seems 
to have owned one or more of these rugs.’* In 1396 the cathedral 
church of Holar owned eight of them, but in 1525 only four." 
In the sixteenth century, as the royal power became more and 
more absolute, the king decreed that any pelts of such animals 
as foxes and polar bears, the teeth of walrus, etc., acquired in 
Iceland, must be offered for sale to the royal officials and only 
with their permission to others.'* This ordinance remained in 
effect for centuries. 

It was, however, in Greenland and the islands of the Canadian 
Arctic that polar bears were most frequently taken. Here remains 
of the bear traps, such as described by the homilist, may still 
be seen. The traps are not found in the ancient agricultural 
settlements of Greenland—the Eastern and Western Settlements— 
for the same reasons as they are not found in Iceland. Traps for 
cubs have, however, been found in both the settlements.'® Out- 
side the agricultural settlements bear traps have been found in 
many places. Therkel Mathiassen mentions them from as widely 
separated districts as Usugarsuk on the Melville Peninsula, West 
Greenland, Cape York district including Washington Land, and 

B’Grdgds (Kjébenhavn, 1879), 372-3. 

ML ogbék ... eOur Jénsbok hin forna, ed. Sv. Skilason (Akureyri, 1858), 169. 

Biskupa ségur, 1, 855. 

’Diplomatarium Islandicum (Kaupmannahéfn and Reykjavik, 1857-), III, index, 
s. v. bjarnfell. 

11GuObrandur Jénsson, Démkirkjan 4 Hélum (Reykjavik, 1919-29 [Safn til ségu 
Islands, v)), 335; Diplomatarium Islandicum, IX, 298. 

18Lovsamling for Island, ed. Oddgeir Stephensen and Jén Sigurdsson (Kjében- 
havn, 1853), I, 78-9. The ordinance is dated March 20, 1563. 

19Jé6n Duason, Landkénnun og landndém Islendinga i Vesturheimi (Reykjavik, 1941), 
915. This work contains the most extensive treatment of polar bear traps that I know. 
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Angmagsalik, but they are not met with among the Western 
Eskimos.*° He assumes that these traps were used by the Eskimos. 
This is hardly possible; traps have not been found at Point 
Barrow where polar bears are very numerous and one might 
consequently expect to find them.” In fact, the Eskimos would 
have no reason to use such traps, for bears are more easily slain 
than trapped, and the Eskimos have never been interested in 
taking bears alive. 

One of the best preserved traps is that on the Nugsuak Penin- 
sula of West Greenland. It is constructed of very large stones 
and is rectangular in shape, 1.15 m. by 2.28 m. The passage 
into the trap is 1.15 m. long and 0.55 m. wide at its entrance, 
but narrows to 0.47 m. at the point where the trap proper begins. 
It was probably about 2 m. high. The roof may have been of 
turf. The trap is clearly intended for polar bears.” 

It is well established that the Greenlanders exported polar 
bears. They seem to have usually given them to kings or other 
potentates to gain their favour, or to have sold them to men 
who wished to gain such favour. It is said that the polar bear 
which the Icelander, Isleifr, presented to the Emperor Henry III 
in 1054 came from Greenland. This Isleifr was at that time 
seeking to establish a bishopric in Iceland and desired the support 
of the emperor. He obtained this and became the first bishop 
of Skalholt in Iceland.?* Similarly Einar Sokkason presented a 
polar bear to King Sigurd the Jerusalem-farer of Norway, when 
in 1123 he was attempting to erect a bishopric in Greenland.* 
His mission was also crowned with success. Kolbeinn Thordarson 
presented King Harold Magnusson of Norway (1130-6) with a 
polar bear in order to get the king’s support in his dispute with 
the Greenlanders. But the king learned that Kolbeinn had not 
told him the truth about the dispute and gave him no reward 
for the bear.” In a fictional tale from the fifteenth century a 
white bear, a splendid set of chess men, and a walrus head inlaid 
with gold, are sent to the king of Norway from Greenland.”® 
This shows that the practice of making such gifts was well known. 


20Archxology of the Central Eskimo (Copenhagen, 1927, Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, 1V), vol. II, 52. 

21See Diiason, Landkénnun, 912, where convincing reasons are advanced against 
Mathiassen’s view. 

2Grénlands historiske Mindesmerker (Kébenhavn, 1845), III, 842-3; cf. Diason, 
Landkinnun, 908-9. 
*%Biskupa ségur, I, 61. 
*4Tslensk fornrit, 1V, 275. 
%Tbid., 291. 
26Grénlands historiske Mindesmarker, I11, 528. 
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The most famous bear of all, however, is probably the one 
which the Icelander, AuSunn from the Westfjords, presented to 
King Sveinn Ulfsson of Denmark c. 1064. Audunn had gone 
to Greenland and there bought a bear, paying for it with all his 
possessions. This suggests that very early some of the Green- 
landers had begun to trap bears and sell them to those who 
wished to gain the favour of potentates. 

Audunn sailed with the animal to Norway, whose king, Harold 
Hardrada, was at that time engaged in war with King Sveinn. 
When Harold learned that an Icelander had arrived with a polar 
bear, he sent for him and asked if he would sell him the precious 
animal for the same price as he had paid for it. Au®dunn refused 
and the king then offered to double the price, since the former 
had bought the animal at the cost of his all. But this also was 
refused. Harold then asked AudSunn if he would give him the 
bear. When the owner again refused, the king asked what he 
was going to do with the beast. ‘Take it to Denmark and give 
it to Sveinn Ulfsson,”’ replied Audunn. Harold thought this both 
bold and impertinent but finally granted Audunn safe passage 
with the bear to Denmark on the condition that he report to the 
king how Sveinn had received the animal. 

When AuSunn reached Denmark he had no money with which 
to buy food for the bear. He asked a bailiff of King Sveinn to 
help him, but he demanded that Audunn give him half the bear. 
Audunn was forced to do this rather than let the animal perish. 
He finally reached Sveinn, gave him the bear, and told him the 
whole story of his travels. Sveinn was very impressed with the 
tale and with King Harold’s magnanimity, but scandalized at 
the conduct of his bailiff whom he promptly exiled. Audunn he 
treated with great favour, as may be seen from the account that 
Audunn later gave to King Harold: 

“What reward did Sveinn give you for the animal?” asked King Harold. 

“His acceptance of it, my lord,’’ replied AuSunn. 

“That I would also have given,”’ the king said. ‘What else did he give you?” 

“He gave me money to make a pilgrimage.” 

“Many are the men to whom King Sveinn gives money for a pilgrimage and 
other purposes, even though they do not present him with priceless gifts. What 
else?” 

“He offered to make me a member of his household and to shower me with 
honours.” 

“That was well done,” said the king, ‘‘but he would give you something more?” 


“He gave me a ship with the kind of cargo that is most valuable here in Nor- 
way,” said AuSunn. 
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“That was magnanimous,” said Harold, ‘“‘but I would have done the same. 
Did he give you more?” 

“He gave me a leather sock filled with silver and said that I would not wholly 
lack money even though I wrecked my ship off Iceland.” 

“That was very well done,’’ said the king, ‘‘and I would not have done it; 
I should have considered that I had done enough by giving you the ship. Did he 
give you more?” 

“He certainly did,’ said AuSunn. ‘He gave me this ring which I am wearing 
and remarked that it might well happen that I would lose all the money, but that 
I would not be completely destitute if I had the ring. He told me not to part 
with it unless I felt so indebted to some noble man that it seemed right to give 
him the ring. And now I have found one such, for you could have taken my 

life and the animal, but instead you gave me safe passage whither others could 
not go.”’ 


The king then graciously accepted the ring.” 

This story of AudSunn and his bear, the essential historicity 
of which there is no reason to doubt, became the basis for the 
German poem “Das Schretel und der Wasserbiar,’’ which was 
written by Heinrich von Freiberg about 1290-5, and for many 
' folk tales in many lands including Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, 
Bohemia, Poland, Russia, and Finland.** These stories show 
how precious the rarely seen polar bears were in the eyes of 
Europeans. 

From Norway polar bears were carried to other parts of 
Europe and with them the knowledge of Greenland. Thus on 
mediaeval maps a polar bear sometimes appears on the island 
and surrounding regions. For example, the Genoa map of 1447 
shows a polar bear and carries the inscription forma ursorum 
alborum,?® and another appears on Martin Behaim’s globe of 
1492.°° Ivar Bardarson in his Description of Greenland (c. 1360) 
mentions that the cathedral church of Gardar has a monopoly 
of polar bear hunting in a group of islands where polar bear traps 
have been found.*! 

Of European monarchs outside Scandinavia who had polar 
bears one may mention, in addition to the Emperor Henry III 
of Germany, his namesake Henry III of England and the Emperor 
Frederick II. Writs are extant from the reign of the English 
king “directing the sheriffs of London to furnish six pence a day 

27Tslenzk fornrit, VI, 361-8. 

28See ibid., c-cvi, and the works there cited. 

— Nansen, Jn Northern Mists (London, 1911), II, 286-7; Diason, Landkénnun, 
"0B, G. Ravenstein, Martin Behaim (London, 1908), plate 4; Nansen, In Northern 


Mists, I1, 288; Diason, Landkénnun, 324. 
3 Duason, Landkénnun, 912; Grénlands historiske Mindesmerker, III, 253. 
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to support our White Bear in our Tower of London; and to provide 
a muzzle and iron chain to hold him when out of the water; and a 
long strong rope to hold him when he was fishing in the Thames.’’** 

It is likely that Henry obtained his polar bear from King 
Hakon Hakonarson of Norway with whom he was on friendly 
terms. Hakon often sent him gifts. Thus in 1223-4 he sent 
Henry six gyrfalcons and a few goshawks. In the following year 
Hakon gave the English king thirteen gyrfalcons, three of which 
were the prized white and ten the grey, together with walrus 
tusks and the horns of an elk.** 

There can also be little doubt that the Emperor Frederick II 
obtained a polar bear or bears from King Hakon of Norway. 
There was great friendship between the two and they often 
exchanged gifts.** Frederick presented the Sultan El-Kamil in 
Damascus with many gifts in 1233-4. Among them was a white 
bear which used to dive for fish.* 

It is not known that King Hakon sent polar bears to Spain, 
but it is recorded that among the treasures which he dispatched 
to that country on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage were 
white furs.** Again in 1262 Hakon sent a delegation to Tunis 
which carried as gifts many falcons and rare articles.*” It is to 
be noted that Mohammedan writers describe quite accurately 
both white falcons and white bears. They also remark that the 
pelts of the latter are soft and are often brought to Egypt.** 

It will be evident from the above that polar bears had in the 
Middle Ages much greater importance than they have in the 
modern world. They were an extremely valued and efficient 
instrument of diplomacy, although one that was much more 
dificult to obtain than those other two great instruments—the 
white falcon of America and the silk robes of Byzantium. With 
the white falcon the polar bear performed another significant 
function in the mediaeval world. This was the spreading of 
geographical knowledge conceining the lands whence came these 
most highly prized possessions of the princes of this world. For 
it is incredible that men should not ask when they saw these birds 
and beasts: ‘‘Whence?’’” Mediaeval man—contrary to what is 


Pennant, Arctic zoology, I, 56. 

%3Diplomatarium Islandicum, aoe 

4 Flateyjarbok (Christiania, 1868), MIL, 117-18, 163, 184. 
*Diason, Landkénnun, 303, and ‘the works there cited. 
56 Flateyjarbok, III, 197. 

37Jbid., 216. 

%Duiason, Landkénnun, 303. 
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often believed—was filled with an insatiable curiosity, though he 
did not as scrupulously as modern man commit his learning and 
his ignorance to paper. Yet he committed more than is yet 
realized. When that richest of all mines—the fifteenth century— 
has been worked and re-worked, it will be found that he knew 
more than we think. His knowledge of the Arctic regions of 
America will be one of those revelations. To that knowledge the 
polar bear made his not insignificant contribution. 


T. J. OLESON 


United College. 





REPORTS OF GENERAL BRADY ON 
THE PATRIOT WAR 


HE Canadian Rebellion of 1837-8 had serious repercussions 

on American-Canadian relations. Along the border, from 
Vermont to Michigan, Canadian refugees and their American 
sympathizers kept up strong and unprincipled agitation, creating 
sparks which nearly touched off an explosion of war between 
England and the United States. These self-styled ‘‘Patriots,” 
inspired by strange mixtures of democratic fervour and hopes for 
economic gain, prepared expeditions in the United States for the 
invasion of Canada. The focus of the excitement was the New 
York frontier, with the celebrated affairs of the Caroline and the 
Sir Robert Peel, but a second important point of activity was 
Detroit. Here, as in other border communities, the agitators 
found a sympathetic reception among the inhabitants, and from 
this centre they were able to launch extensive, though unsuccessful, 
attacks across the international boundary.' 

In a position of key importance during the troubled months of 
1838 and 1839 was Brigadier General Hugh Brady of the United 
States Army, commanding the Seventh Military Department, 
with headquarters at Detroit. A man of long army experience 
and beloved by the community in which he lived, he was admirably 
fitted to play the role demanded of him, in maintaining a correct 
diplomatic attitude on behalf of the United States government 
while energetically endeavouring to curb the illegal operations of 
the Patriots. Hampered by the shortage of regular troops at his 
command and fearing to rely on state militia tainted by Patriot 
fever, General Brady steered a steady course. He was convincing 
in his desire to maintain American neutrality, and he seriously 
weakened the chances of successful invasions of Canada. 

The official letters of General Brady printed here are reports 
to his superiors: to Major General Winfield Scott, commanding 
the Eastern Division, to the adjutant general, Roger Jones, and 

1An excellent recent study of the border disturbances is the volume by Albert B. 
Corey, The Crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian-American Relations (New Haven, 1941). 
Other accounts of value are Orrin Edward Tiffany, ‘‘The Relations of the United States 
to the Canadian Rebellion of 1837-1838" (in Publications of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, VIII, 1905); Wilson Porter Shortridge, ‘“The Canadian-American Frontier 
during the Rebellion of 1837-1838" (Canadian Historical Review, VII, Mar., 1926, 13-26); 
and Edwin C. Guillet, The Lives and Times of the Patriots (Toronto, 1938). Details on 
activities of the Patriots in the Detroit region can be found in Robert B. Ross, ‘‘The 
Patriot War” (Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Collections, XXI1, Lansing, 1894, 


509-609), and in Charles Lindsey, The Life and Times of Wm. Lyon Mackenzie (Toronto, 
1863). 
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to the secretary of war. They tell the straightforward story of 
the Patriot war at Detroit and in its vicinity. They contain 
ample evidence that United States officials were sincere in their 
efforts to prevent the illegal actions of the Patriots in order to 
preserve the neutrality and to maintain the supremacy of the laws 
of the United States. One can follow the course of events as the 
agitation waxed hot or cold, with tranquillity reigning one day, 
only to be disturbed the next by some new outbreak. The dis- 
affection of militia troops, the activities of the loyal American 
citizens, the General’s contempt for the Patriots, and his overall 
optimism that they would fail in their designs are noteworthy 
items in the letters. Included, too, are reports of the major raids 
made by the Patriots in the West. 

Here is a contemporary account of the Patriot war, written by 
a man trained to careful observation and judicious reporting. 
General Brady was in a position to know what was happening, 
and he had the ability to present a coherent story of the significant 
events. The note of uncertainty on which the letters end comes 
from the very nature of events. There could be no abrupt con- 
clusion to the General’s reports because no decisive event marked 
a culmination of the Patriot disturbance. Rumours about new 
plans for aggressive action only gradually died away. Appre- 
hension of renewed activity kept the military commander alert for 
many months until at length the Patriots realized the hopelessness 
of their cause. The trial and conviction of their leaders, American 
determination to enforce the neutrality laws, and increased military 
organization in Canada lessened the chances of a successful in- 
vasion. And the possibility of war between Great Britain and the 
United States, which the Patriots would have warmly welcomed, 
disappeared with the settlement provided by the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty. 

The letters, all bearing the heading, ‘‘Head Quarters 7th 
Military Dept., Detroit,’’ exist in two forms today: those which 
actually were sent to higher headquarters and the copies retained 
by General Brady at Detroit.2, Where minor differences in the 
two series appear, the letters reproduced here follow the former, 
unless otherwise indicated. Peculiarities of spelling and punctu- 
ation have been copied exactly. 

FRANCIS PAUL PRUCHA 
Cambridge, Mass. 


*These letters are in the National Archives, Washington, D.C. The original 
letters are in the files of Letters Received, Adjutant General’s Office or Letters Received, 
Headquarters Eastern Division. General Brady's copies are in a volume labeled ‘Left 
Wing East Dept, 7th Military Dept, 4th Military Department, Letters Sent.” 
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To General Scott, January 6, 1838 

I have been compelled from sheer necessity to assume a responsibility, which 
I hope you will approve of, when you see my reasons for so doing. On the 4" Ins‘ 
Governor Mason* assured me, he had information from a source to be relied on 
that there was at that time a body of not less than 300 men enroll’d with a view of 
joining the Patriots in Canada and that they contemplated arming themselves out 
of the U.S. Arsenal at Dearborn, and taking their ammunition from the U.S. 
Magazin in this city—and that he was under the impression the night of the 8“ of 
this Month was the time fixed to commit the robbery—Yesterday the 5" the 
United States District Attorny showd me a letter he received from a Gentleman 
in the Town of Monroe, (about 40 Miles below this place) informing him that the 
night before a store-house in that place had been broken open and Robbed of at 
least 300 stand of arms and accoutrements—The District Attorny gives his official 
opinion, that Measures should be taken to Guard the United States property, 
both in this place, and at Dearborn—On the same day | received a letter from 
Major Webb,‘ the U.S. officer in charge of the arsenal cooperating with the state- 
ments of the Governor, and assuring me that he had but four Enlisted Men at the 
arsenal, and but one of which, he could trust,—and requested a Guard should be 
placed both over the Magazin in this place and the Arsenal. He also informed me 
that three Cannon which had been condem’d and lay on the Public grounds at 
Dearborn were missing. This information satisfied me that the United States 
property was in grate danger, and not having a single man in this Department that 
I could order for Guard Duty—I had no alternative but a Requisition on the 
Governor, to which he had promptly compli’d—and last Evening there was 
mustered into the United States service by Major Garland one Captain—one 
1** Lieutenat—one 2? Lieutenat—three Sergeants 4 Corperals—and Fortytwo 
privates—Not having the Laws of Congress to guide me in proportioning the 
Officers and Men, I have been governed in that particular by the organization of a 
Company of Infantry of our present peace Establishment—I now feel confident 
that the property will not be taken without a struggle to save it, as there will be a 
guard at the arsenal of One Lieutenat—1 Segt—2 Corp'* and 21 privates, and the 
same Guard over the Magazin on the Commons in this place. These Guards are a 
volunteer Compny, composed of the most respectible young men of Detroit— 

General, you would be astonishd at the strong interest felt by a proportion of 
the inhabitants of this City for the Patriot Cause in Canida, but I trust, that with 


all their folly, they will not be able to jeopardize the peace and quiet of this Fron- 
tier— 


To General Scott, January 14, 1838 

I conceive it my duty to keep you advised of the conduct of those deluded 
Americans that have enlisted heart, and soul, in the cause of the patriots of Canada. 
In my letter to you of the 6“ Inst. with other information I stated to you the loss 
of the arms belonging to this state, at Monroe—Since then the gaol of this county 
has been forcibly Entered in the night, and 450 stand of arms & accoutrements 
carried off—and about the same time, two of the four pieces of artillery, that were 
left at Fort Gratiotin charge of the Ordnance Sergeant, when that post was 
abandoned, were stolen in the night— 


3Stevens T. Mason, governor of Michigan. 
‘Stephen H. Webb, a military storekeeper in the ordnance department. He had 
previously been a captain in the United States Army. 
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The moment it was known here, the mode these people took for providing 
means of war, evry exertion was made to have the Military Stores at Gratiot 
brought down, but before the Steam Boat arrived at the Fort for that purpose the 
robbery was committed—The rest of the stores arrived here last-night—With the 
exception of the powder and fixed-ammunition which could not be taken on board 
the Boat, and which still remains in the magazine, guarded by some citizens living 
in its vicinity at their own request—Owing to a sudden change in the weather from 
mild to cold, after the Boat left this place, the ice made so rapidly in Lake St Clair, 
that she was unable to return but part of the way, and from whence, the stores were 
brought by land carriage. I have heard, the two pieces of ordnance taken from 
the Fort are in a vessel driven ashore by the ice, about forty miles above this; a 
Deputy Marshal with authority to reclaim the property has gone to do so, and I 
hope he will succeed—The robbery of the gaol in this place left the state entirely 
destitute of arms, and on the requisition of the Governor, I ordered Major Webb 
the Ordnance Officer to comply with it, and he has had 200 muskets, with the same 
quantity of accoutrements & ammunition, to enable him to dislodge the patriots, 
who had assembled in considerable force in this state, near the mouth of the Detroit 
River; but before the guard that accompaned the Marshal reached their camp, 
they had crossed the channel into the Province of Upper Canada, and taken 
possession of White-wood [Bois Blanc] Island, immediately opposite Malden, where 
they met with a loss the night after their arrival, that totally disabled them, and 
frustrated their intended attack on Malden;—they then returned to the United 
States, where they were immediately visited by the Governor, the United States 
Marshal, and a few other Gentlemen who deprived them of their arms;—they have 
since in a great measure dispersed, but our town is flooded with them—Their 
Leader Mr Sutherland was yesterday brought up on the District-Attornys Writ, 
but after a trial of some hours, he was acquitted—I expect we will be annoyed by 
the rabble, untill the result of the contemplated attack on Navy Island is known— 
Should the British force be successful, the war on this border will be at an end for 
the present, and our Neutrality unviolated—But if the British forces are repulsed, 
I should not be surprised if one-third of the able bodied men of this State would 
join the patriots and our neutrality broken—that is, if those two great Nations 
Great Britain, and the United States, should consider anything that we could do 
on this frontier worthy of notice, in a National point of view—I have been upwards 
of thirty five years in the Military Service of my Country and never before, felt so 
much the want of a regular force, to aid the Civil authority, in the execution of the 
laws of the country and the protection of public property :— 





To General Scott, February 2, 1838 

..- Immediately after the receipt of your letter I had an interview with Gov. 
Mason, whose opinion coincided with mine that it was unnecessary at this time to 
call into actual service any portion of the Michigan militia— 

The misguided men who had taken possession of Bois Blanc Island at the mouth 
of the Detroit river, have dispersed and the quiet of this frontier has been so far 
restored that I shall be able with the regular force under my command to preserve 
our territorial jurisdiction inviolate and cause our neutrality towards Great Britain 
to be respected—Indeed I am so fully persuaded that the U. States troops under 
my command are sufficient for these purposes that I this morning ordered the 
“Brady Guards” who were temporarily mustered into the service of the United 
States to be discharged—.. . 
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To General Jones, February 10, 1838 

I have the honor, herewith, to transmit to you a copy of a communication I this day 
addressed to His Excellency Gov. Mason calling upon him for six companies of Militia 
properly officered to be mustered into the service of the United States to enable me to 
preserve the neutrality of the United States with the Government of Great Britain— 

I have the honor also to forward to you a copy of a letter I received last night 
from Lieut. Homans of the U.S. Navy advising me that on his journey from Perrys- 
burgh to Milan, in Ohio, he frequently met with detachments of men calling them- 
selves patriots moving to some point near Detroit, having with them baggage 
wagons &c, in number he thinks about two hundred and fifty or three hundred and 
increasing in numerical force every day by volunteers from the towns and villages 
through which they passed—This information is confirmed by recent advices from 
Monroe in this state by which I learn that a detachment of men with two or three 
baggage wagons reached that village the day before yesterday and that there were 
other detachments on their march to that place— 

Under these circumstances in order to preserve a rigid neutrality with Great 
Britain, I considered it my duty to call upon Gov. Mason for a Militia force, the 
regular troops under my command being barely sufficient to protect the United 
States stores at the Arsenal at Dearbornville, the magazine in this city, and at 
Fort Gratiot. 


To General Jones, February 11, 1838 

I have the honor to inform you that large bodies of men, unarmed, are in the 
neighborhood of Monroe and Gibraltar and this State, in detached parties, having, 
it is believed, in their possession arms and munitions of war concealed in wagons in 
such a manner as to escape detection unless they are searched, which I am informed 
by the District Attorney it is out of the power of the Civil authorities to do under 
the existing laws—These forces are, it is understood, under the command of Gen 
Van Rensellaer and Mr. McKenzie,’ who have assumed fictitious names, and are 
assembling preparatory to an invasion of Canada on the 22™ inst, the day fixed 
by Gen Sutherland to effect a landing, his order to that effect being now in the 
hands of Gov. Mason— 

Under these circumstances it becomes highly important that some efficient 
measure should be adopted to maintain our neutral relations with Great Britain, 
which are about to be violated, either by arresting the officers and leading men of 
the expedition or seizing their arms and ammunition neither of which things can 
be done, I am advised, under the existing laws— 

With the knowledge of these facts and after consulting with the Executive of 
this State, I have determined, believing the exigency of the case warrants me in so 
doing, to send an express to Washington, by whom this letter will be delivered to 
you, who will carry despatches from Gov. Mason to the President of the United 
States and other civil functionaries in that city, requesting them to urge an immedi- 
ate & speedy action on the bill which has lately passed the Senate, and which is now 
before the House of Representatives, clothing our officers with more ample powers 
than they now have, to maintain our neutrality.® 


5Mr. McKenzie is, of course, William Lyon Mackenzie, the leader of the revolt in 
Upper Canada and a primary Patriot agitator. Rensselaer Van Rensselaer was an 
American lieutenant of Mackenzie. 

®The act, approved March 10, 1838, supplemented the neutrality act of April 20, 
1818, but it still provided no legal means to prevent the organization of expeditions 
against Canada. United States Statutes at Large, V, 212-14. See Corey, Crisis of 1830- 
1842, 49-57 for a discussion of the neutrality act of 1838. 
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To General Scott, February 15, 1838" 

I have the honor to inform you that I have withdrawn the requisition I made 
on the Executive of this State, for six companies of militia to aid me in the execution 
of the U.S. laws relating to our neutrality towards the Government of Great 
Britain—The reason which induced me to take this painful step was my full con- 
viction that by furnishing arms and ammunition to the Battalion I had required, I 
should sustain the cause I was desirous to supress—My confidence in them was 
shaken in the first place by the conduct of Maj. Jackson, one of their field officers, 
who was ordered by Lieut. Col. Smith, the Commandant of the Battalion, to obtain 
my order, and with it, proceed to the Detroit Arsenal at Dearbornville and procure 
the arms, accoutrements & ammunition necessary to their equipment. 

After receiving my order to Capt. Webb, the Military Storekeeper, to furnish 
the muskets &c, required by the Lieut. Colonel, & declining a guard which I 
proffered to him to protect the arms until they were placed into safe-keeping at 
this place, he proceeded to the Arsenal, obtained the arms, in number four hundred, 
& sent them to Detroit unprotected, not even accompanying them himself—He 
fortunately, however, on his return to Detroit found his charge untouched and left 
them, again unprotected, under the pretext of procuring transportation to carry 
them to a place of safety and during his absence twelve boxes containing altogether 
two hundred & forty muskets were clandestinely carried away, thus being guilty 
of gross and culpable neglect of duty, or a connivance with those against whom he 
was especially selected to act. 

Immediately after this occurrence was reported to me I ascertained that very 
many of the militia that had been draughted were friendly to the Patriot cause, so 





called, and that at least one of the Captains had openly avowed his determination, 
in the event of a collision between his company and the Patriots, to give them his 
arms—From the knowledge of these facts and many others, of which I was advised, 
I considered it my duty to withdraw the requisition I had made on the Governor, 
and to depend altogether on the recruits which recently arrived from Buffalo, and the 
“Brady Guards”’,a company composed of some of the most respectable young men of 
this city, who nobly volunteered their services on this occasion, as they had once before 
done in our extremity, to maintain the supremacy of the laws of their country— 

I have learned within the last twenty four hours that there were, among the 
volunteers & draughted men which assembled here destined to operate under my 
orders, at least fifteen or eighteen of Van Rensallaer’s men from Navy island & 
that in the company from Monroe there were as many more of the same class, 
facts which tend to show how fortunate as well as proper was the course I deemed 
it my duty to pursue—. . . 

In conclusion I would state that there is no certainty what the Patriot force in 


this state is; it is believed however that it does not amount to more than three 
hundred men, & that the force is without organization or any decided plan of 
operations; at any rate there is no considerable force together and it is not positively 
known who directs their movements; it is supposed however that Van Rensallaer 
is the man & that he is in this city or in the immediate neighborhood— 


To General Scott, February 26, 1838 
I have the honor to inform you that since the date of the last communication 
I addressed you, the 15“ inst. no information was received of the movements of 
the band of marauders & disorganizers, self styled Patriots, which have for some 


7A duplicate of this letter was sent to General Jones. 
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time past infested this frontier, which made it necessary for the civil authorities to 
call on the Military to aid them in the execution of their duties until the evening 
of the 21** inst—On that evening the executive of the state advised me that he 
had received information from a source on which he could rely that a movement of 
the patriots was in contemplation, to cross the river St. Clair the next day &, upon 
consultation with him, I deemed it proper to send a force to that river and if possible 
intercept them—I accordingly ordered all the regular troops stationed in this city, 
under the command of Capt. Jamison, that could be spared, and the Brady Guards, 
a volunteer company whose services I have had occasion to refer to heretofore, to 
hold themselves in readiness to move that night at 12 oclock—At that hour or in 
a short time thereafter they were all in motion for the St. Clair river under the 
command of their respective officers, accompanied by the U.S. Marshal and myself 
and at sunrise the next morning, we reached Mt. Clemens on the Clinton river; I 
there received such information as induced me to direct the Brady Guards to return 
to Detroit—I myself, however, with the regular troops, proceeded to the St. Clair 
touching on the way at Belvidere, a village at the mouth of the Clinton river where 
I had been led to believe a portion of the Patriot forces were, having under their 


charge munitions of War &c, from thence I proceeded along shore of Lake St. Clair 
to the river of that name, ascended it, and quartered my men for the night at a 
house fifteen miles from its mouth; the next morning I left on my return to Detroit 
by a route different from the one I had taken the day before, without, during my 
absence, seeing any body of men armed or unarmed, and perfectly satisfied that 
there had been no force of any kind in that section of country— 

I have no doubt that the person who advised Gov" Mason of this pretended 
movement deceived him intentionally, with the design of dividing our force and 
thereby enabling the Patriots to effect an intended movement below this city— 
Gov. Mason on the evening of our interview volunteered to go with the expedition 
as a private of the “Brady Guards’, an offer which I need not say was declined 
by me; he, however, accompanied me to Mount Clemens— 

The Command returned to this city on the night of the 23” inst. between the 
hours of twelve and one and on the succeeding morning a letter from the District 
Attorney, at Gibraltar, was received by Major Garland, who had been temporarily 
in command of this Post, stating that the ‘‘Patriots were in force at Point Monillé 
near the mouth of the Huron about five hundred strong & still collecting’ with the 
intention of crossing probably the ensuing night and that ‘‘with a sufficient force 
forthwith they might be prevented from doing so’’— 

Immediately on the receipt of the District Attorney’s letter I ordered Maj. 
Garland to proceed directly to that point, with a force composed of regular troops 
& “Brady Guards” and disperse them— 

He accordingly as soon as sleighs could be procured moved in that direction 
and on reaching the Ecorce river found that the Patriot force had crossed to Fighting 


Island, distant about nine miles from this city—He there posted himself with the 
view of intercepting their retreat, in the event of their being compelled to do so, 
which was altogether probable, and disarming them, which I am happy to state he 
effectually did, as you will perceive by his report which I herewith transmit to you— 

I trust and believe that no further attempt will be made by these misguided 
men to invade Canada—Their forces are not organized and they are neither pro- 
vided with provisions nor munitions of war of any kind and I think that under these 
circumstances they must soon be convinced, if they are not already, of the utter 
futility of such an undertaking and will disperse and return to their homes— 
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To General Scott, March 14, 1838 


... 1 have the pleasure to inform you that perfect tranquillity pervades this 
part of our frontier and that with our usuai vigilance, we are unable to discover any 
preparations making to disturb it—The failure which attended the miserable 
attempts of the ‘‘Patriot’”’ force at Fighting Island & Point au Pellée Island, to 


invade Canada, has completely broken and dispersed them, and, I am of opinion, 
no further rally of their forces will be attempted—A few of their number, however, 
are still in this city busily engaged in manufacturing and circulating reports, which 
have a tendency to keep up an excitement amongst our citizens & exasperate them 
against the Canadians—So annoying had these reports a short time since become, 
that a meeting of the most respectable citizens of Detroit was called, and a com- 
mittee appointed to examine into their truth and to report the result of such 
examination at an adjourned meeting—In the prosecution of this duty a sub- 
committee was deputed to proceed to the other side of this river and, by personal 
observation, satisfy themselves of the truth or falsity of the allegations made 
against the authorities of Upper Canada in this neighborhood, of imprisoning 
American citizens without just cause, of erecting batteries &e— 

They returned after an absence of two days, during which time they visited 
Amherstburgh, & Sandwich, much pleased with the courteous reception they had 
met with from both the Civil, and Military authorities, and fully convinced that 
all the reports which had been so industriously circulated were distorted facts, or 
vile and mischievous fabrications—Their report was made the day before yesterday 
to the adjourned meeting before mentioned, one of the most numerous and most 
respectable collections of citizens that ever assembled in this city, whereupon 
resolutions were passed almost unanimously, notwithstanding an inflammatory 
harangue from an individual who has identified himself with the Patriot cause from 





its commencement, highly honorable to the inhabitants of Detroit— 

This expression of public opinion I consider most salutary at this time, and 
think it is now in the power of the city authorities to protect unimpaired our neutral 
relations here, and to continue that quiet which so happily prevails in this section 
of country; whether they will exercise this power or not remains to be seen—... 


To General Jones, June 8, 1838 


... The destruction of the Steamer, Sir Robert Peel, has created much excite- 
ment on both sides of the Line, and it will require the utmost vigilance of the 
authorities both Civil & Military, to keep in check the disturbers of peace and 
good order—Canadian refugees are fleeing to this section of country in great 
numbers, and in connection with certain desperate and uneasy spirits, citizens of 
our own country, are, I am satisfied, making exertions to fan into a flame the 
expiring embers of the excitement, falsely termed patriotic, which prevailed to so 
great an extent along the whole line of our frontier the past winter—Nothing has, 
however, yet transpired of a tangible nature and, I think, with the two organized 
companies of recruits stationed at this place and the Detroit Arsenal, with proper 
and efficient action on the part of the civil officers of the General Government, I 
shall be able to prevent our people from violating our neutrality— 

I have no apprehensions that the Canadian people will attempt to infringe on 
our sovereignty, but think that all their energy will be directed to the protection 
of their own shores, which they are fearful may be again invaded by disaffected 
persons from the United States—... 
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To General Jones, June 27, 1838 

.. A feverish state of excitement exists along this border which has not yet 
led to the commission of any overt act; there is no doubt, however, that a number 
of Canadian refugees are in this vicinity, and between this place and Fort Gratiot, 
ready for some desperate enterprise. What that enterprise may be I have not 
been able, owing to the great secrecy with which they concert their plans, to learn, 
but am of opinion they are waiting for some movement of their friends in Canada, 
which rumor strongly says will take place on or about the 4 of July, when they 
will join them— 

The civil authorities in this place appear vigilant and seem determined to do 
their duty, and with the small regular force I have at my command I trust I shall 
be enabled to give them all the assistance they may require to enforce our laws and 
to maintain our neutrality—More officers and men are, however, necessary on this 
part of our frontier, and I hope, in the distribution of the troops which is now taking 
place, we may be overlooked—... 


To General Jones, June 29, 1838 

A report reached me last night that about twenty five of the desperadoes who 
call themselves Patriots, attacked the day previous the store of a Mr. Gouin [?] 
living in Canada and, after having plundered it, were with their booty sailing up 
the St. Clair river when they were pursued by a number of Canadian militia and 
forced to take refuge on our shore—The Militia followed them and would have 
given them battle had it not been for the fortunate and timely interference of 
Capt. Clark, a citizen residing in the neighborhood of the place where they landed 
The boat made use of by the Patriots, of about fifteen tons burthen, was seized by 
the collector of this port together with a few stand of arms, but the marauders 
themselves escaped— 

The shores of that river are lined with these desperate men, principally Canadian 
refugees, and I am inclined to believe from what I can learn, that they contemplate 
some desperate enterprise on or about the 4" of July next—It is highly essential 
that troops should be stationed at different points on the St. Clair river, say at 
Point du Chéne, Newport, and Palmer, and I should do so at once if I had men 
that I could spare for that purpose; but such is not the case, I have no more men 
at present than are necessary to guard the Arsenal at Dearbornville and the maga- 
zine at this place— 

I this morning dispatched Capt. Jamison at the head of twenty men, in a steam- 
boat, to make a reconnaisance of the St. Clair river and assist the marshal in 
making arrests and seizures, if it should be necessary, and, as it is highly important 
that an armed boat should be kept on that river for a few days at least, I have 
directed Maj. Garland to charter one for that purpose, and trust that the step I 
have taken may meet with the approbation of the Secretary of War—The excite- 
ment that exists on both sides of the river St. Clair is intense and I am fearful may 
lead to acts of violence greatly to be deprecated— 

More officers and men are absolutely required on this part of our frontier—We 
have a frontier of more than a hundred miles to guard, an arsenal and magazine 
at different points to protect and for the performance of these duties I have 
a force consisting of only four officers and about ninety recruits, a vast dispro- 
portion truly between the duties to be performed and the means available for that 
purpose—... 
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To General Jones, July 17, 1838 


... As this section of country is again restored to quietness, I have discharged 
the Steamboat which for some days past has been running on the St. Clair river 
under the command of Capt. Jamison, 5 Infantry, and have directed him to 
obey the order recently transmitted to me from your office, instructing him to 
repair to Chicago and resume his duties at that place— 

The tranquillity which now again pervades our border is, I think, mainly 
attributable to the excellent effect produced by running the Steamboat on the 
St. Clair river where the disaffected were principally collected—The conviction 
that military aid was at hand tended to encourage the deputy marshals in the 
performance of their duties and, gave palpable evidence to the desperate men on 
this border, whose wish it is to embroil our Government in a war with Great Britain, 
that the Government of the United States was determined at all hazards to maintain 
the supremacy of the laws— 


To General Jones, October 24, 1838 


...So far, all appears to be peace and quiet—The District Attorney, United 
States Marshal, and Collector of the Revenue, have been unable to make any dis- 
covery among our people, of preparations to aid, or partake in a renewed descent 
upon Canada—The two latter Gentlemen, have confidential men constantly on the 
lookout, and should there be secret associations forming, as it is believed by many 
well disposed men there are, I think, they cannot organise so as to give us much 
trouble without being discovered—that is, if the Civil Officers, relied on, are as 
trustworthy as their oath of office requires them to be— 


To General Jones, November 22, 1838 

... 1 have an Arsenal & Magazine to guard, a Fort to garrison and a frontier 
of one hundred miles to cover, with four companies averaging about eighteen men 
for duty to a company— 

From reports that have been made to me within the last three days, that a 
body of men were assembling at Put-in-bay Island, I found it necessary to visit 
that harbor; and directed Major Payne to furnish me with as strong a force, as, 
in his judgment, could be spared from the two companies stationed at Detroit 
Barracks—He accordingly sent me three Subalterns, one Sergeant, one Corporal, 
and eighteen privates, keeping with him to guard the magazine, two Subalterns, 
and ten privates—After visiting the Island and Sandusky, without making any 
discovery, I returned to this place last evening seizing on my way back a small 
schooner containing one hundred and forty stand of arms and a quantity of ammu- 
nition—intended, I have no doubt, for the ‘‘Patriots”’ who are collecting, it appears, 
in numbers along this frontier and preparing to make a descent upon Canada, at 
some point between Fort Gratiot and Sandusky—My impression is, that it will be 
made below Detroit, and I hope it may, if made at all, as they will probably meet 
the Queens troops, stationed at Malden, who are well prepared to give them a warm 
reception—I shall very much regret, if my limited means will not allow me to 
prevent their crossing—but, much more regret, if on their return I am unable to 
disarm them— 

... Detroit is at this moment full of these self stiled ‘‘Patriots’’, apparently 
without arms or means of warfare— 
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To the Secretary of War, November 23, 1838 

. | have no apprehension that the United States Ordnance Stores on this 
Frontier are in danger of falling into the hand of the ‘‘Patriots’’—Altho it requires 
evry man I have to guard them, not leaving any to aid the civil authority in making 
arrests or with which to disperse armed forces of the description given in your letter 
of the 14%—Since writing to General Jones yesterday (which letter I wish you to 
see) I have learned, thro’ one of our Deputy Marshals, that men are collecting at 
different points between this place and Monroe, (40 miles below) numbering, in 
all, upward of one hundred and fifty—Nothing positive has been ascertained 
respecting their purpose. They pretend to be there with a view of taking contracts 
on the Maumee Canal. Jt is however the opinion of those who have conversed 
with them, that their object is to prepare an expedition for the invasion of Canada— 
Being myself of this opinion, and further, that they intend to cross between this 
place and Sandusky, I have this day, with a view of defeating their plan, ordered 
the Commander of the Revenue Cutter to repair with her to this place without 
delay, and I assure you, Sir, nothing but the urgent necessity of his services would 
induce me to interfere with a Department not properly within my controll—and, 
I trust my conduct may be so viewd by you—The weather is at present very mild, 
and favorable for these people to concentrate their forces, provisions, and arms by 
water—It is my intention to charter a Steam-boat to run constantly on Detroit 
River untill prevented by the ice—I also have it in contemplation, should difficulty 
increase, to muster into the service the ‘‘Brady Guards” a volunteer company 
composed of the most Respectable young men of this place—.. . 


To General Jones, December 6, 1838 


For the information of the comd’. General I have the honor of reporting, what 
has transpired on this Frontier, since my communication of the 22”4 of last month. 
I then informed you that this city was filled with those self-styled Patriots; about 
the same time, I rece? intelligence from Monroe, & other Points upon the river & 
Lake, that numerous small parties, in all not less than three hundred, were seen 
moving about, and apparently concentrating at a place called Brest near the mouth 
of the Detroit river, supposed to be their Head Quarters, & the point from which 
they intended to make a descent upon Canada, as soon as their preparations were 
completed I immediately dispatched a Steam Boat, with a guard & the necessary 
civil officers, to watch their movements. This I have no doubt, deranged their 
plans, & led them to change their point of attack; for from the increased numbers 
that appeared in our City on Thursday last, I was convinced, their whole force 
must be in this vicinity, & that their arms must be concealed, somewhere in the 
neighborhood; every exertion was made to discover them, but without effect, until 
Sunday evening, when an individual informed me, that he knew where several 
boxes were deposited. I immediately set out with the informer, Col. Whiting|,] 
Majors Payne & Larned, a Deputy Marshal & Collector[,] two Subalterns and 
twenty men in three waggons, & after riding about four Miles, we made a seizure 
of twelve boxes, & returned to the City before 3 o-clock in the morning. These 
boxes were found to contain 162 stand of arms, some thirty boarding pikes, & a 
quantity of ammunition. This seizure, together with the one previously made, in 
all say 300 stand of arms; was thought, to have so far crippled them in the essential 
material for war, that any farther attempt, on their part to invade Canada, for 
the present would be abandoned; subsequent events, however proved we were 
mistaken. On Monday night last about 12. or 1 oclock, they succeeded in getting 
possession of the Steam Boat Champlain (which I had been assured by the Collector 
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the night previous had been rendered unserviceable by taking out portions of her 
machinery) and about 240 of these misguided men, effected a landing upon the 
Canada Shore nearly opposite this City, about 4 o-clock on Tuesday morning, 
surprised a small guard burnt the building occupied as barracks, & a Steam Boat 
lying at the wharf. After a slight action, between them and a few Militia hastily 
assembled, the Patriots gave way, leaving 17 killed, with the loss of but four on 
the part of the Loyalists. On the arrival of a reinforcement of regular troops from 
Malden, the Patriots broke & took to the woods, with the exception of some forty 
who escaped in canoes, to Hog Island, about fifteen of these however were arrested 
by the Deputy Marshal on board the Steam Boat Erie, under the direction of 
Major Payne. Some of these men have been held to bail, & the balance released 
by the U.S. Judge for want of sufficient evidence to convict them. 

It is the opinion of myself, & all with whom I have conversed, that not another 
man of the 240 who crossed the river will ever return to the U.S. 

Many prisoners are already taken, and as a large body of Canada Light Troops 
are in pursuit aided by a light fall of snow, every man must either be killed, or 
captured, & undergo the sentence of a General Court Martial. Throughout this 
excitement, thus far, I have only to regret, that these violators of our Laws, should 
have succeeded in making their descent, from this City; but I do assure you, that 
no blame can attach to any portion of the Military, as I can fully establish should 
an explanation be required. 

I have this moment been informed that there are now not less than 400 Patriots 
in this City & vicinity, waiting to reinforce those that crossed, should they succeed 
in the following plan, to wit, Proceed to the London District, about 50 miles in the 
interior, rally round them the disaffected, (supposed to be numerous) return to 
Sandwich, and on being joined by the 400 march on Malden. 

From my own observation, I am satisfied their numbers are not exaggerated, 
and I am grieved to state, that they are fed, lodged & cheered on by a large portion 
of our own citizens, and from all I can learn, the same spirit prevails extensively 
throughout the state. Now I ask, what can a Military Commander do, towards 
maintaining the supremacy of the Laws, with a mere handful of men, when com- 
pelled to act in subordination to civil officers, a majority of whom to say the least 
are notoriously favorable to what is misnamed the Patriot cause? 


To General Scott, December 8, 1838 
. 1am happy to inform you that in consequence of the disastrous results of 
the recent attempt to invade Canada, & through the active exertions of the friends 
of good order in this city, I have reason to believe, that these disturbers of the 
Peace, are returning to their homes, and no farther attempts to violate our neutral 
relations, for the present are apprehended. 


To General Jones, February 22, 1839 
... All is quiet at present on this Frontier, tho’ many reports are in circulation 
of farther intentions on the part of the ‘Patriots’ on the opening of navigation. 
A few days like the present will give us fair navigation, and we will then be able to 
judge whether they intend carrying their wicked threats into execution— 


To General Jones, March 15, 18398 
On the 4" of this month I reported to Maj. Gen! Scott, that the Patriots 
(although apparently quiet now) were actively engaged in preparing for an early 


®This is transcribed from a copy of the original letter in the letter book kept at 
General Brady’s headquarters. 
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summer invasion of Canada (such was the rumour) [.] They boast that they have 
at this time as much transportation engaged as they wish; that they intend to pass 
for Hunters, show only steel traps to the civil officers of the U.S. at Detroit, that 
they will move in considerable force, pass into Lake Huron and land in Canada, 
some distance above the head of St Clair River. Although I place but little 
reliance upon this rumour, I have in my letter to General Scott, urged that a Steam 
Boat be placed at the disposal of the commanding officer on this frontier, and that 
the Revenue Cutter on Lake Erie be ordered to this place as soon as the navigation 
will permit; with these two vessels well manned, and vigilance on the part of the 
U. States Marshal, his Deputies and the officers of the Customs I think there will 
be no difficulty in defeating the movements of the Patriots on this frontier until 
the question of war or peace between England and the U.S. is decided. . . 


To General Scott, November 4, 1839 

. As far as I can learn, and I have made every enquiry, there is not the least 
preparation making by the Patriots on our side of the line, indeed, the frontier has 
not been so tranquil for the last two years, as at present, and a communication that 
I received a few days since from Lieut Col Airy, Commanding at Malden, shows 
that he entertains the same opinion, and as the opportunity we have of getting 
information is so very good, that I can not suffer myself to believe we shall have 
any difficulty on this frontier this winter—I have just returned from Cleveland, 
where I had an interview with the Collector, Mr Stackmather,® and he assured me, 
that the Patriot excitement had entirely subsided in that state, and that those who 
had taken an active part a year ago, were now held in the utmost contempt—I have 
not yet been able to recover the Ordnance Stores that rumor says the Patriots have 
at or near Detroit—... 


To General Scott, December 25, 1839'° 

I see it stated in the Free Press of yesterday, a paper printed in this City, that 
Mr. Fox, the British Minister at Washington, had notified our Government, that 
any interference on the part of our Citizens this winter with Canadian affairs, 
would be looked upon by the British Government as a declaration of War—lf 
such notice has been given, and the British Government are determined to carry 
their threat into execution, war is inevitable—To draw the Governments into a 
War, has, from the first, been the object of the disaffected Canadians, and the 
sympathisers on our side of the line, and this will be joyful news to them—It will 
encourage them to commit depredations, and in this, I fear they will be encouraged 
by many of our citizens, who have heretofore taken no part with the patriots—All 
along the whole Canadian frontier money is scarce, almost every one is in debt, 
and they know war would bring money into this part of the Country, besides 
giving many of them an opportunity of coming into service as Generals & Colonels 
of Militia—If such a declaration has not been made, I hope it will be so stated in 
the papers near you. 

All is quiet on the frontier at present, and I have not a doubt it will remain so, 
unless the declaration of Mr. Fox should have the effect of driving the Patriots to 
action, which I feel confident it will— 


*Probably Samuel Starkweather, collector of the customs. 
Transcribed from a copy of the original letter filed in Letters Received, Eastern 
Division. 
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The Diary of Simeon Perkins, 1766-1780. Edited with introduction and notes by 
Haro_pD A. INNIS. (Publications of the Champlain Society, XXIX.) Toronto: 
Champlain Society. 1948. Pp. xxxiv, 298, xiii. 


SIMEON PERKINS, merchant, magistrate, colonel of militia, and custos rotulorum of 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, kept a diary of his business interests, public activities, 
social engagements, and religious observances almost continuously from a few days 
after his arrival to settle in Liverpool on May 4, 1766 until April 12, 1812, a few 
weeks before his death. A Connecticut Yankee, he noted local rejoicing in Liver- 
pool at the repeal of the Stamp Act; but later he commented sadly on his own losses 
at the hands of ‘“‘my countrymen” and longed for the protection of the British 
government for his ships. His diary shows the dilemma of American merchants 
during the Revolution and graphically illustrates the fact that the preservation of 
Nova Scotia for the Empire was a result of a combination of business interest 
and military strength. Professor Brebner used the Perkins journal in his Neutral 
Yankees of Nova Scotia; and Mr. T. H. Raddall drew upon it for his historical 
novel, His Majesty's Yankees. The diary is, to quote Dean Innis’s words, a ‘‘quarry 
for the study of economic, political, and social institutions” in the pioneer society 
of Liverpool, in the first British Empire, in the revolutionary upheaval, and also 
in one of the few American continental provinces which remained in the second 
Empire. 

The manuscript of the Perkins diary, which consists of 1,346 pages of foolscap, 
is in the possession of the municipality of Liverpool. Two typescript copies were 
made in 1914 and are now in the Public Archives of Canada and of Nova Scotia 
respectively. Since the time when these copies were made the early part of the 
original manuscript covering the period from May 29, 1776 to February 13, 1777 
has, to use the editor’s word, ‘‘disappeared,”’ a strange circumstance which the 
reader would have liked the editor to have investigated. The facts appear to be 
as follows: The diary was presented to Liverpool about 1899 or 1900 but until 
1920 was kept without adequate protection. During that time, according to a 
local tradition which needs to be checked against the manuscript, portions were 
removed by tourists who sought souvenirs and by local Liverpudlians who were 
over-anxious to conceal the peccadilloes of their ancestors. (Mr. Raddall in his 
short story, ‘‘Memorial to Miss Letty”’ ironically illustrates the consternation with 
which the diary was greeted in Liverpool.) In 1913 the late Dr. W. C. Milner 
arranged for the transcripts of the diary to be made and the work was done under 
the supervision of a local historian, the late Mr. Charles Warman. At that time, 
or within the next few years, the early part of the manuscript, and also a number of 
“‘letter-books”’ belonging to Simeon Perkins, became separated from the remainder 
of the diary and are now apparently lost. The editor of this volume ought to have 
made these facts known in order to draw the attention of scholars to the loss and 
to enlist their aid in the recognition and recovery of the missing manuscript. 

The portion of the diary here published represents only 302 pages out of the 
2,233 pages of the typescript copy of the diary; but the editor has not made 
sufficiently clear the fact that such a large proportion of the manuscript remains 
unpublished. This volume covers the period from 1766 to 1780 and thus deals with 
the foundation of Liverpool and part of the War of American Independence. It is 
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divided by the editor for dramatic effect into chapters based on stages in the de- 
velopment of Nova Scotia’s relation to the Revolution. It would seem from this 
arrangement that although the diary is dull and tedious, the volume was designed 
for the general reader and not as a source for research work. At any rate most 
students of the local history of Nova Scotia, of the Atlantic trading community in 
the period after the Revolution, and of the onset of the War of 1812 will still have 
to go to the original manuscript or to the transcripts. It was unfortunate that the 
editor chose to end his presentation with an entry on March 31, 1780 (after the 
diarist’s first privateering venture and the turn of the tide in Nova Scotia’s relation 
to the revolt of the colonies) instead of with an entry in 1783 which records the 
receipt of news that hostilities were to be terminated. If he had gone on that much 
further he would at least have covered the War of Independence. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the Champlain Society will publish the remainder of the diary with- 
out which the value of this publication is greatly diminished. 

The present volume hasan excellent introduction by Dean Innis which analyses 
the significance of the diary and which no student of the Revolution can afford to 
miss. The explanatory footnotes are meagre; and a large amount of biographical 
and genealogical material inserted by Mr. Charles Warman into the transcript has 
been completely ignored. The transcript has the usual diary device of heading 
each page with the year; but the editor of the published volume has abandoned 
that useful practice. Liverpool is located in the introduction only as ‘‘a marginal 
frontier port between Halifax and Boston.’’ Many readers will be unable to place 
it on a map and would have been grateful had the editor done so. A portrait of 
Perkins in the Town Hall at Liverpool would have been a suitable frontispiece for 
the present volume. 

R. A, PRESTON 
The Royal Military College of Canada. 


The Bella Coola Indians. In two volumes. By T. F. McILwraitu. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1948. Pp. xiv, 763; ix, 672. ($15.00) 


Tuis is the result of field work in 1922, 1923, and 1924 among the Bella Coola 
Indians, on the west coast of British Columbia at the mouth of the river whose 
name they share. There were only about 400 of them then living, the rather 
pathetic remnants of a tribe which once numbered several thousands. Many 
difficulties faced the anthropologist. It was his first field trip and he determined to 
apply methods taught him by Haddon and Rivers, deans of the English school of 
anthropologists. He hoped to live with these people, to make their culture his own, 
to record every detail, and to present a complete picture of them as a cultural unit. 

That he should succeed completely in this aim was not to be expected, but that 
he did succeed in attaining most of his objectives is apparent on reading this im- 
portant contribution to the ethnology of Canada. Material culture has been dealt 
with only lightly and no attempt has been made to record the details of this aspect 
of their life. The emphasis has been rather on their philosophy, religion, and 
ceremonial life. There is a full and valuable discussion of the various secret societies 
to which members of the Bella Coola tribe belong and the relation of the individual 
to society and to the supernatural world is traced through the life crises of birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. 

A good deal of text is devoted to myths, legends, and stories, sometimes with 
two or more variant versions, and a number of songs are recorded and translated 
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with cross-references to the original phonograph records now in the collections of 
the National Museum of Canada. 

In the course of his work, Professor McIlwraith built up a valuable vocabulary 
of Bella Coola and English terms. This vocabulary was, in part, produced by the 
author’s difficulties with the language. The older men spoke but little English and 
it was they who knew most about the culture of their people; Professor MclIlwraith 
spoke no Bella Coola, and no competent interpreter was to be found. The Chinook 
jargon, now rapidly disappearing, proved the solution to the problem. It is easily 
learned and very flexible but, as others had already discovered, is sadly lacking in 
abstract terms. One can discuss boats, hunting, and trading easily enough, but 
philosophy and religion offer problems. As Professor Mcllwraith’s knowledge of 
the jargon increased, he found himself more able to discuss these matters with his 
informants, who displayed great ingenuity in suggesting similes and parallels, some 
in English, and some in Chinook. The vocabulary consists largely of those terms 
which, by common agreement, he and his informants regarded as fully understood 
and definite in meaning. The author offers one caution in this connexion; he will 
not guarantee the accuracy of the pronunciation, for he found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish some of the more subtle sound variations. 

The author found the older people proud of their culture and pathetically 
eager to have it recorded by a sympathetic enquirer. ‘‘I know of few sadder 
experiences,’ says Professor Mcllwraith, ‘‘than talking with some Bella Coola 
patriarch and realizing the tragedy which he feels at the termination of his people’s 
culture.”” So glad were they to share their knowledge, that when the older men 
who conducted the winter ceremonies found the task of organizing them too great, 
they called upon no other person than Professor Mcllwraith himself, who had been 
adopted ceremonially by the late Captain Schooner, to act as prompter, a position 
which admitted him to the ranks of the ‘‘old men’”’ and permitted him to take full 
part in all the ceremonies. Such an opportunity is offered to few field workers. 

The manuscript was completed in 1926 while the material was still fresh in the 
author’s mind; the long delay in publication is owing partly to the size of the 
manuscript, partly to the Second Great War, and then to a host of minor delays 
and interruptions. It appears now thanks to the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council which has made its publication possible. 

Physically the book is an example of the excellent work of the University of 
Toronto Press. The type is clear and legible, the paper and binding are good, and 
it is singularly free from typographical slips. 

DouGLas LEECHMAN 
The National Museum of Canada. 


The Elizabethan House of Commons. By J. E. NEALE, London: Jonathan Cape 
(Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co.]. 1949. Pp. 455. ($4.00) 


PROFESSOR NEALE’S long awaited Elizabethan House of Commons is undoubtedly 
one of the most important works to have appeared in the field of English history 
for some time. The author's reputation as an authority on this subject has been 
long established in academic circles by his numerous articles and papers published 
over the last quarter century, while to a wider public his name is famous as that of 
the author of the best biography of Queen Elizabeth. The present work will have 
appeal more to the serious student of history, but it by no means lacks the magic 
touch that made the biography so readable. To a certain extent it incorporates 
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some of the research that the author has already published, but a great deal of new 
material is added and of course the significance of the whole is greatly enhanced 
by its being brought together under one cover. A second volume is promised, which 
will provide an actual parliamentary history of the reign, so that in a sense this is 
but an introduction that succeeds in whetting the reader’s appetite for more. 

In the originality of ideas, the thoroughness of research and the convincing 
familiarity with the period under examination, Professor Neale’s work inevitably 
invites comparison with the pioneer studies of the structure of politics in the 
eighteenth century by Professor L. B. Namier. Differences in the material available 
and in the distinctive personalities of the two historians account for some differences 
in presentation, but both works serve the same purpose of interpreting the compli- 
cated political structure in terms of social history. Ina brief introduction, Professor 
Neale admits that he deliberately “strays a little from strictly parliamentary into 
social history’’ because ‘‘the House of Commons was a reflection of Elizabethan 
society and offers an approach to social history that it would be a mistake to ignore.” 

The first fourteen chapters deal in much detail with elections and electoral 
influence in both county and borough. Professor Neale’s method is to describe a 
great number of specific cases in order to build up his picture. Thus the reader 
becomes acquainted with the various electoral practices and at the same time is 
steeped in the social and political, and one might add moral, atmosphere of the age. 
The author dearly loves to tell a story and has a great flair for bringing these ancient 
electoral contests back to life. The wealth of information available often arises 
from the fact that many of the contests were disputed and tried before the Star 
Chamber. The incidents are full of drama and the reader becomes so engrossed in 
the particular tale that he is liable to be disappointed in not learning of the final 
outcome, which is usually passed over in silence, either for lack of information or 
because in itself it has no historical significance. In most of the cases one is struck 
by the extraordinary powers of the sheriff to influence the election unfairly and the 
partisanship which he so often showed. One must take into account of course that 
the illustrations are largely drawn from elections, the results of which were dis- 
puted, where conditions are likely to be exaggerated. 

One of the most significant chapters in this section describes and accounts for 
the penetration of the boroughs by the country gentry in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Although only one-fifth of the seats in the House of Commons 
represented counties, four out of five seats were held by country gentlemen or by 
lawyers. The gentry were now eager to sit in Parliament and this, not a royal 
policy of packing, was the chief reason for the increase in the number of borough 
seats during the reign. Only a few of the boroughs, such as Bath, Bristol, Ludlow, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Worcester, and of course London, were consistently able to 
resist pressure from neighbouring or “‘foreign’’ gentry. While the crown did not 
exercise much direct influence on elections, the influence of councillors and courtiers, 
and other local magnates was all important. 

For all its great merits it must be admitted that this part of the book is un- 
tidy, rather lacking in organization. It is overloaded with cases—sometimes 
digressions are made for whole chapters on certain boroughs and shires—and the 
reader is often left with the impression that more might have been said by way of 
generalization and conclusion to pull the whole together. 

The last eight chapters of the book, dealing with the membership of the House, 
its business and its procedure, are better organized, perhaps because the subject 
matter is more compact. The chapter entitled ‘“The Quality of the House”’ is of 
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particular interest. Largely based on the research of two of Professor Neale’s 
graduate students it provides a brilliant analysis of the membership of the Huuse 
of Commons in terms of occupation, education, political experience, continuity, 
family connexions, and age. Thus in the House of 1584 there were approximately 
240 members who were primarily country gentlemen, seventy-five royal officials 
and fourteen gentlemen-servants, eight ecclesiastical officials, six military and 
naval officers, two physicians, fifty-three lawyers, and fifty-three townsmen. Of 
these, 219 had attended either university or the Inns of Court, or both. Fully half 
the country gentry held county office and some thirty more were yet todo so. Out 
of 183 members of this parliament, forty-four were under thirty, another 111 under 
fifty, while five were sixty-five or more. There was also much more continuity 
between parliaments than earlier in the century. ‘‘Over two thirds of the House 
normally sat more than once,” while four Elizabethans actually sat in twelve or 
more parliaments. The large number of family connexions in every Elizabethan 
House clearly demonstrates what a ‘‘closely integrated class’’ was formed by ‘‘the 
English gentry, or the more substantial and ancient families among them.” 

The remaining chapters dealing with the opening and closing of Parliament 
and the business of the House of Commons are as readable as they are instructive. 
One’s overall impression is that despite the infrequency of its meetings and the 
shortness of its sessions, the House of Commons had already become a good deal 
more independent than has been fully recognized to date. One is impressed by the 
large number of bills introduced by private members and the fact that in most 
sessions the Queen had to veto a number of bills that had not been stopped by her 
representatives in either house. 

The book is enhanced by three illustrations and a folding map showing the 
residence of members sitting for parliamentary boroughs in 1584. Copious references 
throughout indicate the author’s wide range of sources, but some readers would 
have liked liked to find a fuller discussion of the source materials than is contained 


in the very brief note on the subject. 


J. B. CoNACHER 
The University of Toronto. 


The Origins of Modern Constitutionalism. By Francis D. WormMuTH. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1949. Pp. xx, 243. ($3.00) 


THIs volume is in some respects a sequel or a complement to Professor Wormuth’s 
study of the royal prerogative in the early seventeenth century, which was published 
a few years ago. His purpose here is to explain the origins of a number of theories 
and practices, most of them formulated and seriously discussed for the first time 
during the course of the Puritan Revolution, that have become common features 
of constitutional government during the past three centuries. In an introductory 
section he deals briefly with certain basic ideas on the nature of law and on various 
forms of government inherited from the ancients, and with the use made of these 
by some medieval writers. But the core of the book consists of a detailed study of 
the many schemes for remodelling the Government of England that were proposed 
or actually attempted during and after the Civil War. The description of all these 
projects as “‘Cromwellian Experiments” seems a little curious, since not a single 
one of them can in fact be attributed to Cromwell’s authorship, and to some of 
them, notably the Agreement of the People and the elaborate constitutional plan 
proposed by Harrington, he was resolutely opposed. 
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Professor Wormuth’s discussion of these varied projects is usually interesting 
and often illuminating. His best chapters are those in which he deals with the 
protracted debates on such matters as the separation of powers, the merits and 
demerits of the bicameral legislature, the system of checks and balances attempted 
in many of these constitutions, and the virtues of republicanism as the ideal form 
of mixed government. In his analysis of the various written constitutions, particu- 
larly the Instrument of Government and the Humble Petition and Advice, he is on 
more familiar ground; and he adds little to what has already been written on these 
subjects. He shares the view of a number of modern scholars on the importance 
of Harrington’s theories; and in one of his later chapters he provides some interest- 
ing evidence of the popularity of that author’s work in the century after his death. 

That these theories have had great influence on the development of consti- 
tutional or representative government since the seventeenth century will hardly be 
questioned. Whether they have been so important in the country of their origin 
may perhaps be questioned. In the light of later history, and not least in the light 
of the Revolution settlement of 1689, Professor Wormuth’s assumption that 
England’s ‘‘medieval constitution” came to an end in 1642 would seem to require a 
good deal of qualification. As a discussion of theories that have had some im- 
portance in shaping the government under which we live, this is an interesting and 
useful book. It would be a better book if it contained some account of the historic 
development of English government before 1640 and of the actual circumstances 
which led to the formulation of so many of these theories. 


D. J. McDouGALL 


The University of Toronto. 


Sir Humphrey Mildmay; Royalist Gentleman: Glimpses of the English Scene, 1633 
to 1652. By Pxuitip LEA RaLpw. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1947. Pp. xi, 245. ($4.50) 


THE sub-title of this book explains its purpose and its achievement. It is a skilful 
piece of historical reconstruction, based in the main on an incomplete diary left by a 
wealthy but undistinguished country gentleman who, despite his avowed sympathy 
for the royalist and Anglican cause, contrived to live through the Civil War without 
serious molestation. Asa biography it is not very satisfactory. Adequate material 
for such a study clearly does not exist; and although Mr. Ralph has made the most 
of such material as he could garner, the portrait of his subject remains dim. The 
value of the book lies in the light, too often a very fitful light, which it throws on 
the way in which ordinary men lived their lives during these years of war and 
revolution. A good deal of it is commonplace, and the prospect suggested by the 
publisher’s note of a lurid tale of debauchery and riotous living is not borne out by 
Mr. Ralph’s sober, scholarly narrative. 

The book has an additional interest as a sketch of a family history which must 
have been very like that of many in the period. The Mildmays were among the 
more successful parvenus of the Tudor era. Through the acquisition of land, 
formerly the possession of some of the monasteries, they rose in a few years from 
complete obscurity to great wealth and prominence. The best-known member of 
the family, Sir Walter, was a privy councillor and a member of the House of 
Commons during the reign of Elizabeth. His descendants showed little of his 
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Puritan zeal and even less of his conspicuous ability. Sir Humphrey, the head of 
the family, was content to manage his estates, support the established order, and 
enjoy life, sometimes in ways that were not approved by the more austere of his 
contemporaries. He was nota heroic figure, and neither were his two brothers, who 
supported the opposite side in the great dispute, and who, in Mr. Ralph’s words, 
“furnish examples of unabashed and unscrupulous self-seeking which one would 
not care to surpass.’’ But their history is worth relating, just because it is not 


heroic, because it is probably typical of many members of their class during these 
years of crisis. 


D. J. McDouGaLi 
The University of Toronto. 


Our Canada. By ArtHuR G. DorvAnp. Editorial consultant, A. D. LockHart. 
Toronto: Copp Clark Co. 1949. Pp. xii, 541. ($3.50) 


THE publishers of Our Canada recommend it as “‘written for everyone who is inter- 
ested in Canadian history.” Since it seeks to serve so broad a constituency, it is 
not surprising if Mr. Dorland’s book at times seems to fall amid several stools at 
once. Nevertheless, as a general popular account of Canadian history, it reflects 
credit on the author’s abilities as a writer anda scholar. Its treatment of Canadian 
history is on the whole lucid and well balanced. In many descriptive passages Mr. 
Dorland achieves his expressed desire of permitting his Canadian readers ‘‘to feel 
the high adventure that is experienced by all who further and strengthen their 
country’s nationhood.” The illustrations, a series of wash drawings specially 
prepared for the text, further add to the interest of the book. Finally, believing 
that the practical application of democratic principles is the essence of citizenship, 
the author has paid particular attention to the growth and functioning of political 
institutions in Canada. These are among the considerable merits of Mr. Dorland’s 
volume. 

On the other hand, there are the shortcomings, perhaps inevitable in a work 
of this sort. In appealing to the general reader, the book does not really sum up 
more recent specialized research for the academician, nor is it organized on a 
sufficiently definite pattern to be of value to him as a new interpretative study. 
But to the publisher academicians are a small group. Beyond this, however, the 
book appears to be rather too thinly spread, and even written down, to meet the 
needs of the university undergraduate’s course. Yet it is somewhat long and full 
for the high school. And what of the literary man-in-the-street, the general reader 
himself? Here it might seem that, despite the publishers’ knowledge of such things, 
they have not served Mr. Dorland’s text too well. The cold, shiny paper and 
monitorial sub-headings in black, heavy-faced type, despite the illustrations, present 
the appearance of the old-line school book. General readers, presumably, have 


gone to school, and may not have too friendly memories of compulsory class-room 
texts. 


It may be—although this is but a guess from its appearance—that an attempt 
to produce a general book with the school market still in mind has weakened Our 
Canada in both fields. Perhaps, indeed, no general work both of major interest 
and value can be written in Canadian history until authors and publishers abandon 
caution and stop looking to the haven of the school room, where pupils must buy, 
as a sure place of retreat. Or is this mere impractical idealism in Canada? 
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It is usually easy, and not wholly fair, for a reviewer to pick out particular 
errors in a general book. Mistakes creep in, and destructive criticism comes cheap. 
Yet for the sake of correction in subsequent printings, let it be noted that it was the 
Reform party, not the Liberal Conservative “‘party,’’ which in 1857 adopted the 
acquisition of the Northwest as part of its platform (p. 256). This is correctly 
stated, previously, on page 241. Furthermore, Pope is reputed to have told Sir 
John A. Macdonald that, ‘“The day the Canadian Pacific busts, the Conservative 
party busts the day after’’-—which gives it a little more time than Mr. Dorland 
allows (p. 293). And finally, granting the great preponderance of American 
population, power, and resources over Canadian, are we not a little more than “‘a 
pigmy nation living beside a giant”’ (p. 425)? But admittedly and obviously, these 
are small things that do not detract from the soundness and solidity of the text 
as a whole. 


J. M. S. CARELEss 
The University of Toronto. 


Our English Heritage. By GERALD W. JoHNSON. (The Peoples of America series, 
edited by Lourts Apamic.) Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
(Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co.]. 1949. Pp. 253. ($5.00) 


THE author of this volume must have been faced with special problems. Certainly 
the English have had a tremendous influence on American development, but can 
it be isolated for description and analysis as can, say, the Swedish, Dutch, Irish, 
or German? Was the book’s emphasis to be on the colonists and immigrants who 
came to America, or on the more subtle influences of the English tradition carried 
forward by the language, and ultimately strongly affecting all the other ethnic and 
national groups? With the true spirit of English compromise, the author has tried 
to do something of both. 

The first part of the book, dealing with the people who came, consists of rather 
slight and fragmentary excursions into colonial, largely seventeenth-century, 
history. The Southern upbringing of the author helps him to recognize certain 
phases of the ‘‘English heritage’ that might have been ignored by a Northerner; 
still, it is hardly sound to slight New England in a study on this subject. It is a 
matter for greater regret that the author ignores completely the post-Revolutionary 
English immigration that reached large numbers at various times in the nineteenth 
century and must have done much to keep English habits of mind from being 
submerged by the heavy flow of immigrants from the continent. A C. nadian 
reader will add that the continuous stream of immigrants from this country must 
also have worked to the same end. 


In the second part of the book, the author presents essays on the language, 
law, religion, the arts, sciences and philosophy. These are not of equal value and 
importance, and some of the material is capriciously chosen. It is strange that 
nowhere is there any satisfactory exposition of the English tradition of repre- 
sentative government; perhaps this was considered too obvious to be mentioned. 
On the whole, these essays can be read with profit by the general reader, especially 
if he is not too sensitive to a rather excessive use of slang. 


G. M. CRAIG 


The University of Toronto. 
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The Mohawk. By CopMAN Histop. Illustrated by LETTERIO CALAPAL. (Rivers 
of America, edited by HERVEY ALLEN and CARL CARMER; as planned and 
started by CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER; associate editor, JEAN CRAWFORD; 
art editor, FAirH BALL.) New York, Toronto: Rinehart and Co. |Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin and Co.]. 1948. Pp. xv, 367. ($3.75) 

The Mackenzie. By LESLIE RoBErtTs. Illustrated by THOREAU MACDONALD. 
(Rivers of America, edited by HERVEY ALLEN and CARL CARMER; as planned 
and started by CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER; associate editor, JEAN CRAW- 

FORD; art editor, FAITH BALL.) New York, Toronto: Rinehart and Co. 

(Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co.]. 1949. Pp. xii, 276. ($3.50) 


ONE might expect that these two books would have as little in common as New 
York State and the Arctic Circle, and, of course, they have very different stories to 
relate. Yet there are similarities in pattern, in style, and in general outlook which 
make it possible to treat them together. These aspects in common may be due to 
judicious supervision by the editors of this now large series or to the unifying effect 
of the underlying concept: the rivers of America as paths set by geography for 
history to traverse in building our present society on this continent. 

Atany rate, The Mohawk and The Mackenzie both begin at the beginning with 
the raw environment, take up the primitive peoples, the white explorers, and the 
fur trade, turn to the struggles for economic empire, whether French versus British 
or ‘‘the Bay’’ versus Nor’Westers, and then deal with the impact of the industrial 
revolution in its various stages and techniques on the two river systems. In this 
respect the aeroplane and uranium ore have meant to the Mackenzie what the 
railway and General Electric have meant to the Mohawk valley. In both cases, 
aeroplane or railway, an era has ended, that of the Mackenzie steamboat and the 
Mohawk canal barge. And these in turn had overthrown the primeval rule of the 
canoe. This is oversimplification, but both books stress transportation techniques. 
There is in both the good old note of man conquering nature through the machine. 
On the newer popular note, however, Mr. Hislop ends by wondering whether man 
will join the former occupant of the Mohawk valley, the mastodon, in extinction, 
while Mr. Roberts seems to sense that the change in his ‘River to Nowhere” may 
make it not “the Highway to the Top of the World” but the pathway to some 
Arctic Armageddon. 

By way of further comparison, it can be observed that both volumes evince 
the graphic down-to-earth style of writing found in many improving radio scripts 
and popular periodicals today. Lots of colour, touches of slang, brief paragraphs, 
sentences without verbs, and the ‘‘Hell, said the General’’ approach to historical 
characters, in a somewhat discourteous attempt to make them “‘live.’’, Mr. Hislop 
is perhaps further down to earth than Mr. Roberts. It remains true, however, that 
there is much effective writing in each book. Both authors have clearly felt the 
power of their subjects, and they have interpreted for the popular reader in vivid 
and stimulating fashion the high significance of the Mohawk gateway and the 
vastness of the Mackenzie region. 

As works in the popular field, the two books make no pretence at completeness, 
and both are episodic and sketchy. 


Mr. Roberts’s volume, however, is also dis- 
cursive. 


Perhaps the story of his river was not full enough, compared to the 
Mohawk, but one might think that he was instructed to clean up the entire history 
of the Canadian Northwest and Arctic, with rivers draining thereunto, seeing that 
he discusses polar exploration and the career of Sir John Franklin, which fit not 
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too well; and, which fits worse, the whole story of the Selkirk settlement. Even 
the first Riel rising comes in. The Red River is a long way from the Mackenzie, 
and even from northern waters, but perhaps there is not to be a book on this 
particular river of America. 

J. M. S. CARELEss 
The University of Toronto. 


Law and Government of the Grand River Iroquois. By JoHN A. Noon. (Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, no. 12.) New York: Viking Fund. 1949, 
Pp. 186. ($2.00) 


Tuis is a brilliant study of acculturation in the government and law of the Grand 
River Iroquois, remnant of a group conspicuous in history for their elaborate de- 
velopment of these patterns. It records a notable chapter in judicial history that 
hitherto has barely reached beyond the inner circle of tribal life. 

In describing their various social, political, economic,’and religious means of 
co-ordinating societal behaviour, the author gives a sound summary of Iroquois 
ethnology and history, stressing in particular problems of readjustment to reser- 
vation life and a rapidly changing society. Behind the phenomena of modification 
and adaptation, however, we see a background of cultural stability. Thus, with 
only slight modification in procedure, the chiefs adopted the traditional counselling 
procedures of the Confederacy to serve judicial purposes. Decisions rendered by 
them in troubled situations arising while patterns of reservation life were still 
largely unformulated, clearly illustrated the function of law in patterning be- 
haviour. Professor Noon, therefore, utilized the Minutes of the Council as a guide 
in compiling data, supplementing and interpreting this documentary evidence by 
discussions with living informants. A few of his observations may be cited here. 

Although the League’s claim of full sovereign status still persists on an ideo- 
logical basis (the appearance of dealing with a “‘foreign’’ power carries a certain 
prestige), the function of the League at Grand River is confined to internal affairs. 
Instead of standing alone, then, it is forced to share its supremacy with the 
Dominion government. The resulting loss in effective tribal control is further 
heightened by continued white intrusions into native affairs, which prevent Council 
decisions from possessing the attribute of finality necessary for effective govern- 
mental co-ordination. Parenthetically, Dominion intervention here often has been 
based more on expediency than human rights. 

In pre-contact days social co-ordination was simplified by value systems that 
were clearly recognized and uniformly ascribed to by the population in general. 
But European contact soon wrought radical changes in both the content and 
function of these values. When “progressives” in the population accepted white 
elements, they assigned to them positive values. On the other hand, conservatives, 
by rejecting these new traits, made them negative values. Others in the population 
tried to remain neutral, torn between the two. Paramount here was the loss of 
religious unity as a result of Christian mission work. This dichotomy weakened 
the authority of religious controls by forcing individuals to choose between alternate 
supernaturally sanctioned norms. Further complicating this changing picture was 
the theme running through the teachings of Handsome Lake, Iroquois prophet, that 
human beings should not undertake the punishment of wrongdoers, a prohibition 
that was extended to include coercive action by governmental bodies. 

Thus, acculturation created a condition where values were not integrated and 
where dual polarity of ideals (Iroquois and white) prevented their uniform ac- 
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ceptance throughout the population. The task fell to the Council to formulate in 
legislation and judicial decisions a system of values and to enforce their acceptance 
among all elements. Not only did the Council succeed in focusing attention upon 
these new values, but they assisted in rephasing some of the old. In short, the 
Council rechanneled behaviour and directed its adaptation to the necessities of 
reservation life. 

From the records of the governing body of the League, Dr. Noon has garnered 
evidence to show the Iroquois’ amazing skill in using governmental powers to adapt 
their political forms to the regulation of a new mode of life. As he notes, only a 
people possessing unusual gifts in the arts of government could have achieved the 
success recorded here. 

EpMUND S. CARPENTER 
The University of Toronto. 


The R.C.A.F. Overseas: The Sixth Year. With a foreword by the Honourable 
BROOKE CLAxtTon. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 537. 
($4.00) 


Tue publication of this volume completes a series of three which together “‘have 
traced the growth of the R.C.A.F. overseas from the small contingent of 1940 to 
the powerful, well-balanced force it had become by the close of the conflict—the 
fourth largest air force fighting in the Allied cause.”” In this volume is told the 
story of its operational activities during the period from September, 1944 to the 
end of hostilities. 

In this, as in the earlier volumes, no attempt is made to write a history of the 
Force. The story of its organization, of its plan for training, and of its integration 
with other Canadian armed services or with other Allied air forces, remains still to 
be told. Operation in Canada itself is not touched upon, nor is the work of the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. And even in its description of operations over- 
seas, members of ground crew and of administrative staffs, as well as the personnel 
of the Women’s Division will look in vain for an appreciation of their contribution 
to the R.C.A.F. record. 

These limitations, of course, were self-imposed. The Historical Section, 
perhaps wisely, set as its first goal simply the recording of some of the outstand- 
ing personal achievements of the men who flew and fought over the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans and over the battlefields of Europe and the Far East. This very 
limited task the Section has performed with great skill. The mere recording of 
some detail of the personal accomplishment of each of the more than 3,000 men 
mentioned by name in a book of 440 pages, is in itself an imposing piece of work. 
Yet this has been done with a minimum of repetition, and with at least a suggestion 
of continuity in both theme and chronology. The book is of interest, then, to the 
general reader as well as to former air crew and their friends and relatives. 

One can only wish that a skilful beginning to the task of writing the history 
of the R.C.A.F. could have been followed by the less dramatic but perhaps equally 
important story of the organization, the administration, and the integration into 
the Allied arms, of this single force. For example, an account of what happened 
to the trainee from the time of his enlistment until he became part of an operational 
crew, would make a most interesting story. And the famous manual which he 
studied was much too clever a teaching device to be buried now in a trunk along 
with those tight-fitting uniforms. 

J. H. S. Remp 
United College. 
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Notes of a Convict of 1838. By FRANGOIS XAVIER PRIEUR. Translated from the 
original by GEORGE MACKANEssS. With six illustrations. Sydney, Australia. 
1949. Pp. 142. ($6.50) 


OF a very limited edition of this paper-bound booklet of 142 pages Canada received 
only one hundred copies. The English-speaking expatriates of 1838 were more 
voluble. The present volume is the second of but two accounts left by French- 
Canadian prisoners transported to New South Wales. 

A French Canadian of fourth and fifth generation parents, the youth Francois, 
but five-foot four in height and of frail build, was unable to follow his father’s trade 
as logger and woodsman. He took a position in the principal store in Soulanges, 
and in 1835 graduated to his own business in the village of Saint Timothée, where 
he became acquainted with Papineau. In 1838 he was sworn in as ‘‘castor’’ and 
became a leader in his community, where he found himself ultimately in the midst 
of self-seekers, revengers, apostates, traitors to the cause, ‘Gallic vipers,’’ and 
cowards. Finally he and other members of the movement were arrested while 
attending a meeting at the home of Stephen May, a miller. 

They were tried in January, 1839. Prieur, fifth on the list, was sentenced to 
death. Twelve were executed but Prieur’s sentence was commuted to transpor- 
tation for life to Botany Bay. In his Notes Prieur has given a complete account 
of the sufferings endured by the transportees, both on board the Buffalo and during 
the years of their residence in New South Wales. Thanks to the activities of the 
Association de la Delivrance, a full pardon was ultimately granted to all the 
patriots of 1838. Two had died; one had married and decided to live in Australia; 
and fifty-five, including Prieur, returned to Canada. His voyage from Sydney to 
London lasted four and a half months, and from London to Montreal two months. 

He purchased a business in Montreal and became an intimate friend of George 
Cartier. His many business trips to England brought him in constant touch with 
the radical John Roebuck, M.P. After Confederation Prieur was appointed 
superintendent of Canadian prisons. In the course of his duties he travelled 
through Canada and the United States and several times crossed the Atlantic to 
investigate British and European administration of prison systems. When he 
died in 1891 it was found that he had left provision in his will that two of his 
companions in exile should act as pallbearers, and this was carried out. 

The Notes begin with the campaign of the autumn of 1838, and end with his 
return from exile in 1846, and form an important addition to the narratives of the 
rebellion years. They had been published in French in Quebec in 1864 and in 
Montreal in 1884. Dr. Mackaness has contributed a valuable introduction and 
explanatory notes to the present edition. 

Louis BLAKE DuFF 
Welland, Ont. 


Glimpses of Halifax, 1867-1900. By PHy.tuts R. BLAKELEY. Under the direction 
of D. C. Harvey. (Publication no. 9.) Halifax: Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia. 1949. Pp. 213, xii. ($2.00) 

The Church of Saint Paul in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1749-1949. By REGINALD V. 
Harris. Foreword by the Most Rev. GEORGE FREDERICK KINGSTON. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 310. ($4.00) 

THESE two volumes, appearing together during the bicentenary celebrations of the 

city of Halifax are excellent products of extensive research into the local history of 
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that city. Although both are of sound scholarship, they differ in structure, and in 
spirit, for they were conceived with differing ends in view. 

Glimpses of Halifax, 1867-1900 is the ninth in a series of publications by the 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia. As the preface explains, the volume is an 
attempt to organize and in some measure to condense the factual material con- 
cerning the history of Halifax available in, or within reach of, the Nova Scotia 
archives. It is, then, concerned with presenting a wealth of historical fact in as 
systematic and direct a form as possible. The text is divided into ten chapters, of 
which the first and last present panoramas of the city at the beginning and end of 
the period dealt with. The intervening eight chapters are devoted to introducing 
material under such topics as: “‘The Army and Navy in Halifax,’ “‘Business,” 
“Public Buildings,”’ and ‘‘Public Utilities.” The word ‘‘glimpses’’ in the title is 
quite apt, for the work has not undertaken to synthesize the material, or to formu- 
late general conclusions. It is a well produced source book which should appeal 
to anyone who knows Halifax, and should be of great aid to serious students of the 
history of the city. It is not, and does not pretend to be, a history of the city. The 
inclusion of one or more page-size sketch maps would have been of great use to a 
reader not familiar with Halifax. 

The Church of St. Paul in Halifax, 1749-1949 is not in any usual sense of the 
term a commemorative volume. The broad researches lying behind its production 
ensure that it will not soon pass out of date. The Church, as an edifice, has 
witnessed the changing pageant of North American history; a number of the 
leading actors in British American history have worshipped within its walls. The 
parish, in responding to many of the principal problems of Anglican organization 
outside of Great Britain, has on several occasions set the precedents which were 
to be followed throughout the Empire. This broad perspective of the significance 
of the Church of St. Paul is well brought out in this work. The author in his 
thirty-seven short chapters has introduced a great wealth of the Church’s lore. 
The theme is carried along with artistry and does not lag. Twenty-two black and 
white illustrations of the principal personalities in the Church’s life and of various 
portions of its fabric add interest and reinforcement to the narrative. 

Both of these volumes touch upon some of the deeper strains in the life of the 
city of Halifax and bring light upon the individual character of the community, 
and its relationship to its hinterland. 


PAUL GRANT CORNELL 
Acadia University. 


A Century of Western Ontario: The Story of London, ‘‘The Free Press,” and Western 
Ontario, 1849-1949. By Orto MILLER. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1949. 
Pp. xi, 289. ($4.50) 

Niagara Country. By Ltoyp GraHAm. (American folkways, edited by ERSKINE 
CALDWELL.) New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce [Toronto: Wm. Collins 
Sons and Co.]. 1949. Pp. xiii, 321. ($3.75) 


In 1949 the London Free Press celebrated the centennial of its founding and to mark 
the event not only issued a special edition, said to be the largest single issue ever 
put out in Canada, but also authorized Orlo Miller, a former member of its staff, 
to write the history of the newspaper. Mr. Miller, who is widely known as a 
C.B.C. writer and broadcaster, has produced a volume which is both informative 
and entertaining. While its primary purpose is to tell the story of the Free Press, 
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he has gone beyond this in recording interesting news stories of the past arising in 
Western Ontario. Mr. Miller frequently adopts a semi-dramatic treatment but 
this is based upon his own sound research over many years. Here are well-written 
accounts of events reported in the Free Press which at the time were of national and 
even international interest: the Bratton kidnapping case in 1872 which reached to 
the British Parliament, the Donnelly murders in 1880, and the overturning of the 
passenger steamer Victoria on the Thames River at London in 1881 in which more 
lives were lost than in the recent burning of the Noronic at Toronto. 

It is a unique situation that for more than ninety-seven years the Free Press has 
been in the hands of one family, from Josiah Blackburn in 1852, through his sons 
Walter J. and Arthur S. to his grandson, Walter J. Blackburn, its present pro- 
prietor. Within the next three years the newspaper may properly mark yet another 
centenary, that of the Blackburn family ownership. 

Lloyd Graham has a rich field to exploit in writing on the Niagara country. 
Beginning with the earliest records of the Indian tribes whom the French en- 
countered in the seventeenth century, he brings the story down to the present-day 
setting of grain ships and steel mills at Buffalo, hydro-electric plants at Niagara 
Falls, and the inevitable honeymooners who still flock to the Cataract Cities. Mr. 
Graham has not attempted to add to our historical knowledge but aims to tell the 
story of a region in interesting fashion. In this he has succeeded. Naturally the 
New York State side of the river receives the greater attention and the city of 
Buffalo, past and present, furnishes the author with many good stories. The 
events of the War of 1812 are told impartially and one chapter is devoted to the 
Patriot troubles of the eighteen-thirties and to the Fenian raids. Mr. Graham errs, 
we think, in his opinion expressed in a late chapter, that “perhaps five out of ten 
Canadians . . . would look favorably upon the idea of joining the United States.” 
We doubt if this would be true even along the very border where relations are 
closest and where employment might influence opinion. It is certainly not true 
elsewhere. The book has an index but no illustrations and would be much improved 
if a good map had been provided. 

FRED LANDON 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Unfold the Years: A History of the Young Women's Christian Association in Canada. 
By Mary Quay_e Innis. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1949. Pp. xi, 
243. ($3.00) 

Unfold the Years is history of a modest kind, bearing first on the work of Canadian 

women and secondly on the life of Canada as involved in the activities of the Young 

Women’s Christian Association. The National Council of that body could have 

secured at this point no better historian than Mrs. Innis, for the book shows her 

usual keen sense of fact, as well as a live interest in her subject and a penetrating 
insight into its implications which enlightens and stimulates the reader. Helpful 
addenda to the volume are appendices summarizing the history of the Association, 
giving not only the important dates but also lists of important achievements like 
the early establishment of domestic science schools, lending libraries, educational 
classes for the foreign-born and for those employed by day, country camps and 
hostess houses in war-time. If this book has a fault, it is that it incorporates almost 
too much in short compass, for it deals with Association work from Charlottetown 
to Victoria. On the other hand, full emphasis is given to creative highlights like 
the story of Miss Caroline Macdonald in Japan, and the Councils of Friendship 
formed in certain cities in the nineteen-twenties and thirties through which Ca- 
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nadian opinion was encouraged to cultivate and to admire rather than to deprecate 
New Canadians. 

Mrs. Innis’s story begins on a social stage where Canadian girls worked in 
factories for 60 hours a week (at a daily pay of 80 cents), and where the Association 
found innumerable tasks of amelioration and protection. Her imagination is moved 
as she unfolds the variety and scope of today’s programme, which for many growing 
citizens helps to transfuse the whole of life with kindly fellowship and the light of 
high purpose. 

M. M. KrrkKwoop 
Trinity College, Toronto. 


Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House. By FRANK G. SPECK in collaboration 
with ALEXANDER GENERAL. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1949. Pp. 192. ($4.00) 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT once wrote that we in North America ‘“‘are amazingly rich 
in the elements from which to weave a culture. We have the best of man’s past 
on which to draw, brought to us by our native folk and folk from all parts of the 
world. In binding these elements into a national fabric of beauty and strength, 
let us keep the original fibres so intact that the fineness of each will show in the 
completed handiwork.” 

Here, indeed, is the philosophy of Professor Frank G. Speck, a scholar who 
has spent the past forty years putting on record an original account of the meaning 
of life to the aborigines of eastern North America. His latest contribution de- 
scribes the spiritual beliefs and midwinter rites of the Sour Springs Cayuga of 
Brant County, Ontario. 

Here are a people who wish to remain Indians, who wish to believe their own 
prophet and who assert their right todo both. After centuries of contact they still 
remain singularly aloof from the coarser aspects of ‘“‘civilization.’”” Lamentable 
though this may appear to some, it has meant the survival of a religion which even 
today has lost little of its vital force. It is nothing short of a miracle that the 
determined efforts of the missionary and reformer bent on assimilation of weaker 
groups did not entirely strangle the Cayuga religion; for this delicate plant stood 
mainly in need of freedom. Those of us in the democracies who today fear that 
our way of life may be destroyed by the threatened imposition of a foreign philo- 
sophy, can well appreciate this victory. 

Dr. Speck can truly put words together; the charm of his book is matched only 
by the quiet dignity and poetic imagery of the Cayuga. Immersing himself in the 
native scene, the author entered sympathetically into the spirit of their thought 
and learned the deeper meanings of their esoteric lore which so clearly illustrates 
what Cassirer has called ‘‘an awareness of the universality and fundamental identity 
of life.” At times one is reminded of the wisdom of the Orient. I confess that I 
was moved on reading this study. And frankly, it came as a relief to find at least 
one modern anthropologist capable of discovering more in his informants than 
guilt complexes and psychological blocks. 

Both the prayers and myths are remarkable for their power and loveliness. 
The reader will not only enjoy them as works of unusual talent and depth, but he 
will realize that such products could only have originated among a people who 
respond simply and quietly to beauty; and where an abiding serenity of spirit and 
gentle sympathy control human relationships to a large extent. 


EpMuUND S. CARPENTER 
The University of Toronto. 
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I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 
CLouGH, OWEN (ed.). Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire parliaments. 
Vol. X VII for 1948. London: Butterworth and Co. 1949. Pp. iv, 376. (30s.) 


The Commonwealth Relations Conference: A Canadian view (Round table, no. 157, Dec., 


1949, 21-8). An account of the Commonwealth Relations Conference held at 
Bigwin Inn, Ontario in September, 1949. 


Hopson, H. V. United Kingdom opinion on a multi-racial Commonwealth (International 
journal, V (1), winter, 1949-50, 14-21). Attempts to explain how ‘‘so remarkable a 
development as changing the Commonwealth into a multi-racial organism, with 
three Asiatic members, could come about with so little forethought, and thus with 
so little controversy about its desirability or its consequences.” 


McDoucaL., D. J. The British Commonwealth 
journal, IV (4), autumn, 1949, 361-70). 
wealth books. 


in a changing world (International 
A review article on some recent Common- 


TROTTER, REGINALD G. Bigu vin and the changing Commonwealth (International journal, 
V (1), winter, 1949-50, 22-30). An account of the Bigwin Conference, September 


8-18, 1949, the most successful in the series of unofficial British Commonwealth 
Relations Conferences to date. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AMERY, JULIAN. Canada’s choice (Nineteenth century, CXLVI (873), Nov., 1949, 
277-85). The author has recently returned to England from a tour of Canada, and 
here examines the often-discussed question of whether Canada’s destiny lies in 
continued independence within the Commonwealth or in closer association with the 
United States. 


Brown, WIiLson. The allies at Quebec (Queen's quarterly, LVI (4), winter, 1949-50, 
465-78). The author attended President Roosevelt at most of the important allied 
conferences, and gives here an account of those held at Quebec. 


Canada, Department of External Affairs. Diplomatic and consular representatives in 
Ottawa, August 15, 1949. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1949. Pp. 50. 


CLAXTON, BROOKE. Canada—United States: Partners for peace (Canadian military 
journal, III (7), Oct., 1949, 1-4). Condensed from an address delivered by the 


Canadian minister of national defence at a meeting of the Canadian Women’s Club 
of New York on October 15, 1949. 


James, R. WARREN. Wartime economic co-operation: A study of relations between 
Canada and the United States. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. xiii, 415. 
($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


MEVER, Corp, Jr. and BRINTON, CRANE. World government—Necessity or Utopia? (Be- 
hind the Headlines, [IX (5).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education; 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. November, 1949. Pp. 16. (15c.) 


See also External Affairs published monthly by the Canadian Department of External 
Affairs. 
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Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Canadian Historical Association. Report of the annual meeting held at Halifax, June 10 
and 11, 1949, with historical papers. Edited by R. A. PREsTON and G. F. G. 
STANLEY. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1949. Pp. 76. Papers are 
listed separately in this bibliography. 


Empire Club of Canada. Addresses delivered to the members during the year 1947-48, 
forty-fifth year of issue. Toronto: The Club, 14 Elm St. 1948. Pp. ix, 452. 


FISHER, JOHN. John Fisher reports: An anthology of radio scripts. Illustrated by CEcIL 
Rk. BARLOW and CHARLES MAILER. Hamilton: Niagara Editorial Bureau. 1949. 
Pp. iv, 185. ($2.25) A collection of John Fisher’s C.B.C. broadcasts on Canada. 


RUMILLY, ROBERT. Le frére Marie-Victorin et son temps. Montréal: Fréres des écoles 
chrétiennes. 1949. Pp. 459. ($2.00) Brother Marie-Victorin was the founder of 
the Institute Botanique of the University of Montreal and of the Jardin Botanique 
of Montreal. 


Société Royale du Canada, Section francaise. Présentation de M. Adrien Plouffe, Mlle 
Cécile Chabot, M. Antoine Roy, M. René Garneau, anné académique 1948-1949. 
(Numéro 6.) Hull: Imprimerie Leclerc. 1949. Pp. 93. 


(3) New France 


FRENCH, MANSFIELD JOSEPH. Samuel de Champlain's incursion against the Onondaga 
Nation. Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros. 1949. Pp. 23. Read in part, October 8, 
1948, at a meeting of the Onondaga Historical Association, Syracuse, New York. 


GUERIN, THOMAS. From the crusades to Quebec. Montreal: Palm Publishers. 1949. 
Pp. 222. ($1.50) The fact that the ancient Order of Malta at one time considered 
assuming the responsibility for the colonization of New France, and the presence 
of members of this Order in the colony throughout the French period, adds a 
colourful nuance to the history of Canada. M. Guerin traces this romantic touch 
from feudal Europe to Montcalm to remind Canadians of ‘‘a neglected chapter in 
their history.”” He concludes with the wistful, and yet rather bold statement that, 
“If the Order had taken over the colony . . . its influence on the Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy in North America would have been very great indeed and this ascendancy 
would certainly never have reached the power that it holds today in the land which 
is now Canada.”’ [R. M. SAUNDERs] 


JACOBSEN, JEROME V. Documents: Marquette's ordination (Mid-America, XXXII (1), 
Jan., 1950, 46-54). Reproduces copies of the official records of the ordination and 
sacerdotal rank of Jacques Marquette. 


Morin, Victor. Oz Lamothe-Cadillac logeait-il a Montréal? (B.R.H., LV (10, 11, 12), 
oct.-nov.-déc., 1949, 195-8). Concerning the Montreal residence of Antoine de La 
Mothe Cadillac, founder of Detroit. 


RAGUENEAU, PAUL. Heroes of Huronia, 1649-1949: Rev. Paul Ragueneau's narrative 
of the Jesuit martyrs of North America, Saints John de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, 
Charles Garnier and Noel Chabanel, slain by Iroquois in 1649. Translated from the 
Rélations des Jésuits by Jos—EpH FALLoN. Fort Ste. Marie: Martyrs’ Shrine. 
1948. Pp. 34. 


SAVCOIE, FRANCIS. Hommages a la tradition acadienne: Album historique de Il’ Acadie. 
Montréal. 1948. Pp. 40. 


SHEPHERD, PEARL. The captain of the parish (Canadian military journal, XVI (4), June, 
1949, 32, 34-5). Sketches the role played in the life of French-Canadian parishes 
by the officials known as the captains of the militia. 
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TALBOT, FRANCIS XAVIER. Saint among the Hurons: The life of Jean de Brébeuf. New 
York: Harper and Brothers [Toronto: Musson Book Co.]. 1949. Pp.351. ($3.75) 
To be reviewed later. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Brapy, WILLIAM YOUNG. The 22nd Regiment in the War of 1812 (Western Pennsylvania 
historical magazine, XXXII (1, 2), Mar.-June, 1949, 56-60). A short account of 
the part played by the 22nd Regiment under the command of Hugh Brady during 
the War of 1812. 


FLEMING, FREEDA. Rocky Mountain House (The beaver, outfit 280, Dec., 1949, 52-6). 
Either Duncan McGillivray or his chief Angus Shaw of the North West Company 
established Rocky Mountain House a hundred and fifty years ago on the left bank 
of the North Saskatchewan River not far from its junction with the Clearwater. 


FREER, Noau. Ideas on defence of the Canadas, grounded upon our present strength, and 
such resources in men, as the population of the two provinces may offer, Quebec, 8 May 
1812 (Amherstburg echo, Sept. 1, 1949). The Jdeas, printed from a copy owned by 
the grandson of the writer, do not appear in the Champlain Society's Select British 
Documents of the Canadian War of 1812 edited by William Wood. 


GALBRAITH, JOHNS. The Hudson's Bay Land controversy, 1863-1869 (Mississippi Valley 
historical review, XXXVI (3), Dec., 1949, 457-78). Examines the basis for the 
stand taken by the directors and shareholders of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
the land controversy with the British government and Canada. 


Jacoss, WILBUR R. Presents to Indians as a factor in the conspiracy of Pontiac (Michigan 
history, XX XIII (4), Dec., 1949, 314-22). The parsimonious attitude of the British 
government in the matter of presents for the Indians was an important cause of the 
rebellion of 1763. 


Kerr, D.G. G. The New Brunswick background of Sir Edmund Head's views on con- 
federation (Canadian Historical Association, report, 1949, 7-13). Two of Head's 
reasons for confederation were results of his New Brunswick experience: the 
difficulty of setting up a parliamentary government in a small community, and the 
need of finding some colonial source of unity to take the place of the dissolving 
economic and political ties with the Mother Country. 


MacKay, DoucGvas. The honourable company: A history of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Revised to 1949 by ALicE MacKay. Maps by R. H. H. Macautay. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 1949. Pp. xiv, 397. ($6.00) To be reviewed later. 


NELSON, GEORGE. A winter in the St. Croix valley: George Nelson's reminiscences, 
1802-03. Edited with an introduction and notes by RICHARD BARDON and GRACE 
Lee Nute. St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Historical Society. 1948. Pp. 46. (50c.) 
George Nelson spent the winter of 1802-3 in the St. Croix valley as an apprentice 
clerk for the fur-trading company of Parker, Gerrard, and Ogilvy of Montreal. 
Many years later he wrote the account of his experiences during this winter which 
is printed here. 


PARKMAN, Francis. The battle for North America. Edited by JoHN TEBBEL from the 
works of Francis Parkman. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1948. 
Pp. xi, 746. ($9.00) An attempt to bring Parkman within the province of the 
general reader by making his major work, France and England in North America, 
available in a condensed one-volume edition. 


Petty, T. The search for Qu'A ppelle Fort (Saskatchewan history, II (3), autumn, 1949, 
31-4). An account of the author’s search for the site of old Fort Qu’Appelle built 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in the middle or late eighteen-fifties as a wintering 
post from Fort Ellice. 
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POWNALL, THOMAS. A topographical description of the dominions of the United States of 
America. Being a revised and enlarged edition of A topographical description of such 
parts of North America as are contained in the annexed map of the middle British 
colonies, etc., in North America. Edited by Lois MULKEARN. Pittsburg: Universi- 
ty of Pittsburg Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 235. Printed from the author’s manuscript 
completed in 1784, and now in the Darlington Memorial Library, University of 
Pittsburg. 





TRUDEL, MarRcEL. Louis X VI, Le Congrés Américain et le Canada, 1774-1789. Québec: 
Publications de l'Université Laval; Editions du Quartier Latin. 1949. Pp. xlii, 
259. To be reviewed later. 


WALLACE, W. STEWART. Fort William of the fur trade (The beaver, outfit 280, Dec., 
1949, 16-19). An account of Fort William in the days when it was the wilderness 
headquarters of the North West Company. 
















ZORNOW, WILLIAM FRANK. Confederate raiders on Lake Erie: Their propaganda value 
in 1864 (Inland seas, V (1), spring, 1949, 42-7; V (2), summer, 1949, 101-5). In 
1862 the United States federal government constructed a camp for Confederate 
prisoners on Johnson Island in Sandusky Bay. This is an account of the Johnson 

Island raid, directed by Southern agents in Canada. 













(5) Canada since 1867 
Bank of Montreal. Canada today. Montreal: The Bank. 1948. Pp. 96. 
EGGLESTON, WILFRID. Amending the Canadian constitution (Queen’s quarterly, LVI (4), 


winter, 1949-50, 576-85). Relates the steps taken by the St. Laurent Government 
to amend the Canadian constitution. 





FRASER, A. M. The nineteenth-century negotiations for confederation of Newfoundland 
with Canada (Canadian Historical Association, report, 1949, 14-21). Newfoundland 
rejected union with Canada in 1869 and in 1895. This paper sketches the course 
of the negotiations and attempts to explain why Newfoundland rejected these 
union proposals. 


LaING, GERTRUDE. A community organizes for war: The story of the Greater Winnipeg 
Co-ordinating Board for War Services and affiliated organizations, 1939-1946. Winni- 
peg: The Board. 1948. Pp. 103. 

















MAHEUx, abbé ArtHuUR. A dilemma for our culture (Canadian Historical Association, 
report, 1949, 1-6). French and English Canadians should study the development 
of both French and English civilization in Canada and strive to reach a level of 

understanding that would enable them to solve their cultural dilemma. 





PrERSON, CoEN G. The judicial committee of the Privy Council and the Canadian consti- 
tution (Annals of the Indiana Academy of Social Sciences, 1948-9, 35-40). In the 
author's opinion, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has performed its 
duties with an impartial and objective judgment which far exceeds that of the 

United States Supreme Court. 





RADDALL, THOMAS H. West Novas: A history of the West Nova Scotia Regiment. 
Toronto: Canadian Military Journal. 1948. Pp. 326. ($4.00) 
















Stacey, C. P. Passchendaele—thirty-two years after (Canadian army journal, III (6), 
Sept., 1949, 24-6). The official British History of the Great War is now virtually 
complete with the publication in 1949 of the volume dealing with the series of 
conflicts in the spring of 1917 known as the Third Battle of Ypres. Since the 
Canadian official history was abandoned with only one volume completed, the 
British account will presumably be the only official one published of the Canadian 
operations of 1915-18. 





Trinity College School, Port Hope, Old Boys’ Association. Trinity College School old 
boys at war, 1899-1902, 1914-1918, 1939-1945. Port Hope, Ont.: The Association. 
1948. Pp. 245. ($5.00) Deals chiefly with the Second World War. 
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Warp, NorMAn. The basis of representation in the House of Commons (C.J.E.PS., 
XV (4), Nov., 1949, 477-94). An examination of the somewhat anomalous bases 
of representation in the Canadian House of Commons. 


YounG, Scott. Red Shield in action: A record of Canadian Salvation Army war services 
in the Second Great War. [Toronto: Salvation Army. 1949.] Pp. 149, xix. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland 
Atcock, F. J. The Isles of Fundy (Canadian geographical journal, XX XIX (3), Sept., 
1949, 92-107). Historical, geographical, and geological notes on the islands of 
Deer, Campobello, Grand Manan, and others of the Fundy group. 


AnprEws, B. V. Historic Bay de Grave (Atlantic guardian, VI (7), July, 1949, 12-18). 
Historical notes on the Port de Grave Peninsula and other points in this area of 
Newfoundland. 


Bay of Islands Businessmen’s Association. Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 1923-1948. 
Corner Brook, Newfd.: Western Publishing Co. 1948. Pp. 64. (75c.) 


BLAKELEY, PuyLuis R. Incidents in Victorian Halifax (Canadian Historical Association, 
report, 1949, 40-5). An account of Halifax’s celebration of Queen Victoria’s coro- 
nation and of the Halifax Summer Carnival of 1889. 


BROUILLETTE, BENOit. Terre- Neuve, dixiéme province du Canada (Actualité économique, 
XXV (3), oct.-déc., 1949, 417-40). 


FerGusson, C. Bruce. Eighteenth-century Halifax (Canadian Historical Association, 
report, 1949, 32-9). A general account of politics, living conditions, etc., in eigh- 
teenth-century Halifax. 


GUSHUE, RayMonD. The territorial waters of Newfoundland (C.J.E.P.S., XV (3), Aug., 
1949, 344-52). An account of the Hague Tribunal Award of 1910 which dealt with 
certain questions submitted by the United States and Great Britain concerning the 
territorial waters of Newfoundland. 


How ann, R. D. The work of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation (C.J.E.P.S., XV (8), 
Aug., 1949, 401-9). The Foundation was established under the Research Foun- 
dation Act of 1946 and grew out of a general recognition by the provincial govern- 
ment of the need of smaller industries for organized research facilities and of the 


value of scientific and economic research in the promotion of the economic welfare 
of the province. 


LEARD, GEORGE A. Historic Bedeque: The Loyalists at work and worship in Prince 
Edward Island: A history of Bedeque United Church. Bedeque, P.E.1.: Bedeque 
United Church. 1948. Pp. 172. ($1.25) .Assembles a considerable amount of 


information on early days in Bedeque, P.E.I. and on the religious history of the 
town. 


MACKINNON, FRANK. Some peculiarities of cabinet government in Prince Edward Island 
(C.J.E.P.S., XV (3), Aug., 1949, 310-21). The peculiarities of cabinet government 
in Prince Edward Island lie not in the principles, but in the way some of the 
principles have been altered, sometimes almost beyond recognition, to meet local 
conditions and political expediencies. 


Manny, LouIsE (comp.). Ships of Kent County, New Brunswick: A partial list of 
vessels built in Kent County. Sackville, N.B.: Tribune Press. 1949. Pp. 62. This 
list of Kent County ships has been compiled from contemporary Miramichi news- 
papers, from the registers of Lloyds and the American Shipmasters’ Association, 
and from private information. In the description of the vessels, their tonnage, 
dimensions, age, and state of preservation are given, and interesting items of 
information concerning their history are often included. 
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Mayo, H. B. Newfoundland’s entry into the Dominion (C.J.E.P.S., XV (4), Nov., 1949, 
505-22). Explains why, in view of Newfoundland’s long tradition of separation 
from Canada, the union came about in March of 1949. 










Stacey, C. P. Halifax as an international strategic factor, 1749-1949 (Canadian His- 
torical Association, report, 1949, 46-56). 


STEWART, HERBERT LESLIE. The Irish in Nova Scotia: Annals of the Charitable Irish 
Society of Halifax (1786-1836). ‘Kentville, N.S.: Kentville Publishing Co. n.d. 
Pp. 199. To be reviewed later. 








WEBSTER, J. C. Historical importance of Chignecto (Maritime advocate and busy east, 
XL (1), Aug., 1949, 5-7). 


WriGuTt, ESTHER CLARK. The Saint John River. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1949. Pp. v, 254. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 










(2) The Province of Quebec 


AnGus, ALEXANDER D. Old Quebec: In the days before our day. Edited and published 
for the family by Louis CARRIER. Montreal. 1949. Pp. 232. The manuscript 
of this volume was almost complete when the author was killed in 1941 while 
serving in the air force. It is “tan Account of the Sites and Archaeological Remains 
of the French Régime in the Province of Quebec, together with Historical Notes 
and Anecdotes and Photographs by the Author.” 












BLANCHARD, RAovuL. Le Québec par l'image. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1949. 
Pp. 138. A convenient survey of the geographic foundations and the economic 
development of the Province of Quebec which would be useful as supplementary 
reading in a course on the economic history of Canada. Unfortunately, though 
profusely illustrated, the photographs, many of which are excellent, have been very 
poorly reproduced. This greatly reduces the worth of a book which proposes to 
present to the reader, ‘‘Le Québec par l'image.” [R. M. SAUNDERS] 


Brown, ANDREW H. Quebec's forests, farms, and frontiers (National geographic maga- 
zine, XCVI (4), Oct., 1949, 431-70). 














FALARDEAU, JEAN-C. The parish as an institutional type (C.J.E.P.S., XV (3), Aug., 
1949, 353-67). ‘‘The main intent of this paper is to offer a sociological clarification 
of the institutional nature of the [Quebec] parish.” 


GAUVREAU, CHARLES ARTHUR. Les Trois-Pistoles. 2 vols. Ouvrage écrit en 1890 par 

CHARLES A. GAUVREAU, revu et complété jusqu’a date par MATHIAS d’AMOURS, sr. 
Trois-Pistoles, Qué.: Mathias d’Amours. 1946. Pp. xiv, 274; xii, 290. ($4.00) 
A revised history of the parish of Trois-Pistoles in Rimouski County, Que. 











Gray, CLayton. The Montreal story. Montreal: Whitcombe and Gilmour. 1949. 
Pp. 84. ($2.00) This is a collection of lesser-known stories of Montreal in the 
nineteenth century compiled mainly from files of newspapers of the period. 









OurmMeET, SERAPHIN. Montréal, seul site stratégique et économique du Canada vers I’ Atlants- 
que par voies d'eau et de chemins de fer; seul centre d’entreposage de tout le commerce 
canadien et d'une trés grande partie du commerce américain de l'Ouest et del’ Est. 
Montréal: L’auteur. 1948. Pp. 24. 












Poutiot, R. P. ADRIEN. La plus vieille maison du Canada (Canadian Historical As- 
sociation, report, 1949, 22-31). The house under discussion is an old Jesuit resi- 
dence at Sillery, Quebec, built in 1637 as a seminary for the Indians. 





PuEcH-MILHAU, M.-L. Contribution du Languedoc a l'histoire du Canada. Roberval— 
Auxillon La Jonquiére Montcalm—Lévis. Albi, France: Imprimerie Cooperative 
du Sud-Ouest. [1948]. Pp. 47. A reprint of articles from the Revue du Languedoc 
(1948) reminding readers that Languedoc has had a part in the history of Canada 
especially through the careers of Roberval, La Jonquitre, Montcalm, and Lévis. 
{[R. M. SAUNDERS] 
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QuINN, HERBERT F. The role of the Union Nationale party in Quebec politics, 1935-48 
(C.J.E.P.S., XV (4), Nov., 1949, 523-32). Presents an analysis of the nature of the 
Union Nationale party, the factors which have resulted in its rise to power, its 
relationships with federal parties, and the future role it may be expected to play in 
Quebec politics. 


SEGUIN, ROBERT-LIONEL. L'esclavage dans la presqu’ile (B.R.H., LV (4, 5, 6), avril- 
mai-juin, 1949, 91-4; LV (7, 8, 9), juill.-aofit-sept., 1949, 168). The first mention 
of slavery in Vaudreuil and Soulanges Counties, Que., was in 1765. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


The city of St. Catharines (Monetary times, CX VIII (1), Jan,, 1950, 28-32, 33). Another 
in the Monetary Times’s ‘‘Cities of Canada”’ series. 


Cutts, ANSON BaILEy. The old Scottish architecture of Ontario (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXIX (5), Nov., 1949, 202-17). A survey of Scottish colonial archi- 
tecture in Ontario. 


Fox, WILLIAM SHERWOOD. The Bruce—terra incognita (Inland seas, V (1), spring, 1949, 
3-11). Notes on the history of the Bruce peninsula. 


Gray, LESLIE R. (ed.). Phoebe Roberts’ diary of a Quaker missionary journey to Upper 
Canada (Ontario history, XLII (1), Jan., 1950, 7-46). Prints a diary of a 2,200- 
mile journey made mostly in Upper Canada during the fall and winter months of 
1821 and 1822 by four ministers of the Society of Friends. It contains important 
information about Ontario genealogy, the lives of the common people of Upper 
Canada in the eighteen-twenties, and the Quakers. 


Hai, G. E. Municipal government's 100th anniversary: An address to the County of 
York Wardens, Nov. 11th, 1949 (Municipal world, LIX (12), Dec., 1949, 369-73). 


Inwood Women’s Institute. Inwood village history, 1873-1947. (Inwood, Ont.: The 
Institute. 1948.] Pp. 80. ($2.50) Inwood is a village in Lambton County, Ont., 
about 32 miles east of Sarnia. 


LANDON, FRED. The evolution of local government in Ontario (Ontario history, XLII (1), 
Jan., 1950, 1-5). A sketch of the development of municipal government in Ontario 
from the arrival of the Loyalists in the latter half of the eighteenth century to the 
establishment of local municipal autonomy with the passing of Baldwin's legis- 
lation of 1849. 


Nassagaweya Township Council. Nassagaweya Centennial, 1850-1950. Acton, Ont.: 
Acton Free Press. 1949. Pp. 90. ($2.00) This well-bound and attractively- 
finished little book is another of the centennial publications commemorating a 
century of municipal self-government in Ontario. Compiled under the direction of 
the Historical Committee appointed by the Nassagaweya Township Council, it 
gives a comprehensive account of the life of the people, their institutions, and 
leaders in one of the townships of Halton County. The Committee wisely chose 
to deal with the period before 1889 by reprinting the Early History of Nasagiweya 
[sic] by Joshua Norrish published in 1889. If the Council had done no more than 
reprint this capable but scarce account it would have performed a service for the 
student of Ontario history. A brief account of the development of each village in 
the township since 1889 is added. [ALLAN G. BoGUE] 


YATES, RAYMOND F. The Niagara story. Buffalo, N.Y.: Foster and Stewart Publishing 
Corp. 1947. Pp. 56. ($1.00) Written for those who wish to see both the scenic 
and historical sights at Niagara, and containing many impressive photographs. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


BROADBRIDGE, A. F. Henry Kelsey (Saskatchewan history, II (3), autumn, 1949, 20-4). 
Another article in the ‘‘Tales of Western Travellers’’ series. 
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GaEtTz, ANNIE L. The park country: A history of Red Deer and district. Red Deer, 
Alta.: The author, Box 563. 1948. Pp. ix, 173. 


GarrRATT, A. W. History of Milestone, 1893-1910. (Milestone, Sask.: The author. 
1948.] Pp. 129. ($2.00) A history of the early days of Milestone, Sask., intended 
primarily for local readers. 


LINNELL, J. B. The story of a pioneer. By J. B. LINNELL as told by his daughter-in-law, 
RutH LINNELL at Summerberry, Saskatchewan. Grenfell: Grenfeil Sun Print. 
1949. Pp. 22. The autobiography of a pioneer who settled in the Summerberry 
district of Saskatchewan in 1885. 


Lundar, Manitoba. Lundar diamond jubilee, 1887-1947; Lundar, Manitoba, 1948. 
Winnipeg: Viking Press. 1948. Pp. 175. 


St. JoHN, SEWARD T. Mrs. St. John’s diary, March 30 to December 25, 1902; January 2, 
1903 to March 30, 1904 (Saskatchewan history, II (2), spring, 1949, 25-8; II (8), 
autumn, 1949, 25-30). There are printed here further excerpts from the diary of 
Mrs. S. T. St. John describing her experiences as the wife of a homesteader in the 
Canadian West. 


WALKER, FRANK. President for a day (The beaver, outfit 280, Dec., 1949, 6-9). An 
account of the short-lived ‘‘Republic of Manitoba”’ organized in 1867 by Thomas 
Spence, one of the absurdest characters in Western history. 


Witiiams, M. J. Churchill, Manitoba (Canadian geographical journal, XX XIX (3), 
Sept., 1949, 122-33). This account of Churchill is divided into sections on geology, 
historical background, horticulture, climate, etc. 


Zelma Homemakers’ Club. The community of Zelma, 1904-1949. Saskatoon: Saskatoon 
Printers. 1949. Pp. 26. ($1.00) An account of a Saskatchewan village. 


(5) British Columbia and the Northwest Coast 


Burns, FLoRA HAMILTON. Victoria in the 1850's (The beaver, outfit 280, Dec., 1949, 
36-9). Prints extracts from the diary of William John Macdonald, who went to 
Vancouver Island in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company and later became a 
senator of Canada. The extracts are taken from his years with the Company, 
1850-8, and provide many sidelights on people and events in Victoria a century ago. 


HAINES, Francis D. Jr. The relations of the Hudson’s Bay Company with the American 
fur traders in the Pacific Northwest (Pacific Northwest quarterly, XL (4), Oct., 1949, 
273-94). ‘This paper is a study of the tough and successful efforts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company [in the Pacific Northwest] to meet and overcome the American 
competition.” 


PEARSALL, MARION. Contributions of early explorers and traders to the ethnography of the 
Northwest (Pacific Northwest quarterly, XL (4), Oct., 1949, 316-26). Attempts to 
show the nature of the early contributions to our knowledge of the Indians of in- 
terior British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 
GRAHAM, RONALD P. John Ross and the meteorites (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXIX (5), Nov., 1949, 222-7). John Ross, who in 1818 was in command of an 
expedition to explore Baffin’s Bay, established the location of the Cape York 
meteorites with considerable accuracy from information supplied by the Eskimo, 
but did not actually discover them. 


KEENLEYSIDE, H. L. Recent developments in the Canadian north (Canadian geographical 
journal, XX XIX (4), Oct., 1949, 156-76). General article on the Canadian north 
based on the Alumni Lecture delivered at McMaster University, May 14, 1949. 


KELLy, Nora. The men of the Mounted. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons 
(Canada). 1949. Pp. 398. ($5.75) To be reviewed later. 
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LAMBERT, RICHARD S. Franklin of the Arctic: A life of adventure. Maps by JuLius 
GrirFitH. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1949. Pp. 354. ($3.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Reip, A. N. Local government in the North West Territories (Saskatchewan history, 
II (3), autumn, 1949, 1-14). The first section of this article, published in the 
January, 1949 number, dealt with the beginnings of rural local government; part 
II is on the rural municipalities. 


V. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 
Gipson, J. DouGias. Business prospects in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., XV (8), Aug., 1949, 
394-401). A paper, presented at the annual meeting of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, June 9, 1949, dealing with some influences in the near-term 
business outlook. 


(4) Geography 


BARBEAU, Marius. Les noms les plus anciens sur la carte du Canada (Revue trimestrielle 
canadienne, XXXV (139), automne, 1949, 243-55). 


GINDREAU, HENRY WILLIAM. Quebec’s Monteregian Hills (Canadian geographical 
journal, XX XIX (3), Sept., 1949, 108-17). An account of the Monteregian Hills 
which are in the valley of the St. Lawrence near Montreal. 


SMYTHE, FRANK S. Rocky Mountains with forty-eight monochrome plates and sixteen 
plates in colour from photographs by the author. London, Eng.: A. & C. Black. 1948. 
Pp. 149. ($9.75) An excellent collection of coloured and black and white repro- 
ductions of the Rocky Mountains. 


Top of the world: The National Geographic Society's new map of the Northlands (National 
geographic magazine, XCVI (4), Oct., 1949, 524-8). This new map of the North- 
lands gives complete and up-to-date coverage of an area usually found only on two 
maps, one of Canada and the other of the Soviet Union. 


(6) Science 
STaNLEy, G. D. Dr. Daniel Graisberry Revell: Medical teacher, scholar, and gentleman 
(Calgary Associate Clinic historical bulletin, XIV (3), Nov., 1949, 48-54). Dr. 
Revell graduated from the University of Toronto in 1900 and has spent most of his 
life in Edmonton. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
ANGERS, Mme ALBERTINE FERLAND. L’Ecole d’infirmiéres de l'Hépital Notre-Dame, 
Montréal, 1898-1948. Montréal: Editions Contrecoeur. 1948. Pp. 127. ($2.50) 


Ancus, H. F. Graduate studies in the social sciences (C.J.E.P.S., XV (3), Aug., 1949, 
299-309). Graduate study should be promoted in Canada because it will strengthen 
Canadian universities and enable them to do a better job. 


Gunpy, H. Pearson. Libraries in Kingston, 1811-1949 (Ontario library review, 
XXXIII (1), Feb., 1949, 7-11). 


Montréal, Ecole polytechnique. Ecole polytechnique de Montréal, 1873-1948: Album 
souvenir. Montréal: L’Ecole, 1430 rue St. Denis. 1948. Pp. 86. ($1.00) This 
history of the Ecole Polytechnique de Montréal was written by Olivier Maurault 
and was published on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. 


Tuomas, Lewis H. The reports of the Board of Education (Saskatchewan history, II (8), 
autumn, 1949, 15-19). The Board of Education which was in existence from 1885 
to 1891 played an important part in inaugurating the school system in that part of 
the Northwest Territories which later became the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Printed here are those sections from the Board’s first report for 1885-6 
which list the schools in operation, the school inspectors, and the teachers. 
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VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
ACHILLE, Frére. Mére Marie du Sacré-Coeur, fondatrice du Bon-Pasteur de Québec. 


(Collection “Chez nous,” 1.) Québec: Bon-Pasteur, 74 rue de Lachevrotiére. 
1947. Pp. 64. (25c.) 


BUTCHART, REUBEN. The Disciples of Christ in Canada since 1830: Their origins, faith 


and practice; their striving for Christian unity through a single scriptural fellowship; 
and their integration with American and other churches in a world brotherhood. Fore- 
word by DonaLp E. Pratt. Toronto: Canadian Headquarters’ Publications, 
Churches of Christ (Disciples). 1949. Pp. xv, 674. ($4.00) The author of this 
volume does not claim to be a historian, nor to have written a formal history of the 
Disciples of Christ in Canada. Nevertheless, he has consulted most of the meagre 
source material available and has made a conscientious attempt to record the 
pioneer history of the Disciples in Ontario and their subsequent development in 
the West and throughout Canada to date. As this volume is the only history of the 
Disciples in Canada, historians and fellow Disciples will be glad to have the available 
facts collected and set in order in a permanent form. 


Craic, H. A. St. Stephen's church, Westmount: One-hundredth anniversary, 1848-1948. 
(Westmount, Que.: St. Stephen’s Church. 1948.] Pp. 36. A small anniversary 
brochure. 


Les Dominicains & Notre-Dame du Rosaire, 1873-1948: Programme des fétes paroissiales. 
St. Hyacinthe, Qué.: Les Dominicains. 1948. Pp. 72. 


GARNIER, Louis. Du cométique a l’avion, les péres eudistes sur la céte nord (1903-1946): 
Notes et souvenirs d'un ancien missionnaire. Québec: P. Larose, 331 rue St-Joseph. 
1947. Pp. xiii, 298. ($1.50) This volume by l’Abbé Garnier presents “‘le tableau 
des origines et du développement apostolique de la c6te nord qui comprend aujour- 
d’hui: |l’évéché du Golfe St-Laurent et le vicariat apostolique du Labrador.” 


GOODFELLOW, JOHN C. Gleaners after time (The bulletin, no. II, 1949, 27-31). Outlines 
the nature of the material available for the study of United Church history in 
British Columbia. 


Hart, WALTER T. Sixty-three years of uninterrupted service, Fort Rouge Methodist 
Church, 1883-1925; Crescent Congregational Church, 1910-1925; Fort Rouge United 
Church, Crescent United Church, 1925-1935; Crescent-Fort Rouge United Church, 
1935-1945; historical sketch. Winnipeg, Man.: Bishop Printing Co. 1947. Pp. 91. 


IRELAND, WILLARD E. The papers of Rev. Ebenezer Robson, D.D. (The bulletin, no. II, 
1949, 3-7). A partial description of ‘‘an immensely valuable collection” of material 
relating to the early history of the Methodist Church in British Columbia, recently 
presented to the Provincial Archives by the son of the Reverend Ebenezer Robson, 
one of the founders of Methodism in the province. 


Jounson, C.H. Methodist Archives at Mount Allison (The bulletin, no. II, 1949, 14-17). 


Ray, MARGARET. The Albert Carman collection of Victoria University (The bulletin, 
no. II, 1949, 8-13). Victoria University has received the correspondence, ranging 
from 1852 to 1917, of Dr. Albert Carman, an outstanding organizer and adminis- 
trator of the Methodist Church of Canada. 


SAINTE-BLANCHE, Soeur. L’Institut des Soeurs de la charité de Québec, fondé en 1849, 
1871-1896. Bénédiction de son excellence Monseigneur MAURICE Roy. Québec: 
Maison-mére des Soeurs de la charité, 5, rue Saint-Olivier. 1948. Pp. 498. ($3.00) 
The history of the first twenty-two years of the Institut are contained in the biogra- 
phy, published in 1939, of its founder, Mére Mallet. This volume carries the ac- 
count down to 1896. 


Soeurs de Sainte-Anne. Les cent ans du couvent de Vaudreuil: Programme des fétes du 
centenaire du pensionnat, 10, 11, 12, 13 juin 1948. Lachine, Qué.: Les Soeurs. 
1948. Pp. 40. 
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Temple Baptist Church, Toronto, Melvir Bible Class. Commemorating the twentieth 
anniversary of the Melvir Bible Class, Temple Baptist Church, Toronto, 1928-1948. 
Toronto: The Church. 1948. Pp. 100. A souvenir booklet. 


VANIER, PuiLfas. Le chanoine Dujarié, 1767-1838, fondateur des Soeurs de la Providence 
de Ruillé-sur-Loir et des Fréres de Saint-Joseph. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1948. 
Pp. 563. ($2.50) 


Ware, Francis B. History of Cronyn Memorial Church, London, Ont., 1873-1949. 
London. 1949. Pp. xvi, 329. 


Woop.ey, E. C. Some early churches in the province of Quebec (The bulletin, no. II, 
1949, 18-26). Notes on some early Protestant churches in Quebec. 


VIII. GENEALOGY 


Borpbuas, JEAN-RODOLPHE. Charles Vidal, patriote maskoutain (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (4), juin, 1949, 246-62). 


BurGEssE, J.-ALLAN. Les Registres des Postes du Rot (Mémoires de la Société Généa- 
logique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (4), juin, 1949, 211-16). ‘‘La présente étude est 
une statistique vitale des blancs rencontrés au Saguenay de 1668 a 1758.” 


CARIGNAN, ANATOLE. Les victimes du massacre de Lachine constatations résultant des 
archives, relativement a certaines d’entre elles (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, III (4), juin, 1949, 233-6). 


Doucet, Madame Louts-JosEpH. Lasnier dit Bellehumeur (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (4), juin, 1949, 237-45). 


DovuviLLE, RAYMOND. Une branche canadienne des familles Arseneault (Mémoires de la 
Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (4), juin, 1949, 222-4). 


Gopsout, A. La famille Souart et ses alliés (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, III (4), juin, 1949, 217-21). 


GREGOIRE, JEANNE. Une des familles Giroux du Canada. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1948. Pp. 16. (50c.) 


MorissEAu, Henri. La famille Mouet de Moras et les familles alliées (Mémoires de la 
Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, III (4), juin, 1949, 225-32). 


Roy, Lton. Nos familles Jean (B.R.H., LV (10, 11, 12), oct.-nov.-déc., 1949, 211-26). 
Deals with four Jean families who lived within the future parishes of Beauport and 
Charlesbourg between 1669 and 1677. 


IX. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Canadian who's who (including Newfoundland): A biographical dictionary of notable 
living men and women. Vol. 1V. Toronto: Trans-Canada Press. 1948. Pp. xviii, 
1126. ($20.00) 


CARRIERE, JOSEPH M. et al. Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: A bibliography 
for 1948 (French American review, II (4), Oct.-Dec., 1949, 203-32). An annual 
survey of books, articles, and reviews dealing with the various aspects of Anglo- 
French and Franco-American culture and literary history from the sixteenth century 
to the present day. 


National reference book on Canadian personalities, with other general information for 
library, newspaper, educational and individual use. 8th edition. Montreal: Canadian 
Newspaper Service, 484 McGill St. 1948. Pp. 853. ($24.50) 


RoBINsON, J. L. (comp.). A regional bibliography of articles in the Canadian Geographical 
Journal, 1930-1947. Ottawa: Canadian Geographical Society. 1949. Pp. 13. 
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Toronto Public Libraries. The Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, about 
Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, with imprint of 1948. Toronto. 1949. 
Pp. 62. 


Who's who in British Columbia, 1947-48: A record of British Columbia men and women 
of today. Vancouver: S. M. Carter, P.O. box 803. 1948. Pp. xiv, 238. ($10.00) 


Who's who in Canada (registered), 1947-48: An illustrated biographical record of men and 
women of the time. Edited by B. M. GREENE. Toronto: International Press. 
1948. Pp. 1596. ($10.00) 


X. ART AND LITERATURE 


BARBEAU, Marius. Morrice, peintre exotique (Revue de l’université Laval, IV (4), déc., 
1949, 354-9). Of the life and work of the Canadian painter, James Wilson Morrice. 


CLEMENT, MARIE-BLANCHE. Albani (B.R.H., LV (10, 11, 12), oct.-nov.-déc., 1949, 
199-210). An account of the musical career of M. Louise-Emma-Cécile Charles dite 
Lajeunesse who was born in Montreal about 1849. 


CoLtin, W.E. The literary renascence of 1934 in French Canada (Here and now, II (4), 
June, 1949, 7-12). 


DuvaL, PauL. The origins of Canadian painting (Here and now, II (4), June, 1949, 
54-64). 


HARRINGTON, Lyn. Sculptor of wood—W. G. Hodgson (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXIX (5), Nov., 1949, 218-21). W.G. Hodgson of Dorothy, Alberta, is famous 
for the unusual and imaginative figures which he carves out of juniper roots. 


NEWMAN, FrED C. The first fifty years: A brief history of the St. James literary society, 
prepared to commemorate the successful completion of its fiftieth jubilee session. 
Montreal: The Society, Secretary, F. L. P. Anderson, 1176 Bishop St. 1948. Pp. 22. 


PiERCE, LoRNE. E. Grace Coombs |Mrs. James Sharp Lawson]. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1949. Pp. 98. ($5.00) This monograph on Miss Coombs, one of Canada’s 
most competent artists and teachers of art, shows the wide range of her interests, 
deals briefly with her thought and style, and records something of her substantial 
services to her craft. It is illustrated with numerous black and white and colour 
reproductions of her work. 


ROSKOLENKO, HARRY. Post-war poetry in Canada (Here and now, II (4), June, 1949, 
23-31). 


WEAVER, ROBERT. A sociological approach to Canadian fiction (Here and now, II (4), 
June, 1949, 12-15). 


XI. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed annually since 1925 by Professor T. F. McIlwraith.) 

ApaMson, J. D., etal. Poliomyelitis in the Arctic (Canadian Medical Association journal, 
LXI (4), Oct., 1949, 339-48). A careful study of an epidemic of acute poliomyelitis 
which attacked the Eskimo on the west side of Hudson Bay in the winter of 1948-9 
and killed over 5 per cent of the total population. 


Archaeological work on Cornwallis Island (Arctic, II (3), Dec., 1949, 201). A preliminary 
note on the excavation of four sites of Thule culture. 


BairpD, P. D. Expeditions to the Arctic (The beaver, outfit 279, Mar., 1949, 44-7; outfit 
280, June, 1949, 41-7; outfit 280, Sept., 1949, 44-8). An important and scholarly 
compilation, listing expeditions to the Canadian Arctic from 1000 to 1918. Each 
citation gives a brief summary of the leader, object of the expedition, results, and 

publication. 
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BARBEAU, Marius. How the Huron-Wyandot language was saved from oblivion (American 
Philosophical Society, Proceedings, XCIII (3), June, 1949, 226-32). A survey, at 
the same time both critical and comprehensive, of the manuscript and published 
material available for the study of the Huron language. Vocabularies collected by 
Cartier at Stadacona and Hochelaga, when studied carefully in the light of com- 
parative linguistics, may throw light on the movements of the people of these 
villages after Cartier’s time. 

——— Maple sugar (Canadian geographical journal, XX XVIII (4), Apr., 1949, 176-89). 
In this interesting description of the manufacture of maple sugar are many details 
of the techniques used by the Indians, from whom theearly settlers first learned its use. 


—— Les plus anciens noms du Saint-Laurent (Revue de l’université Laval, III (8), 
avril, 1949, 649-57). Many place names of the St. Lawrence valley are of Indian 
origin; the author cites these with their tribal sources and interpretation. 


BAUMAN, ROBERT F. The migration of the Ottawa Indians from the Maumee Valley to 
Walpole Island (Northwest Ohio quarterly, XXI (3), summer, 1949, 86-112). In 
the eighteen-thirties a considerable number of Ottawa Indians moved from the 
Maumee River in Ohio to Walpole Island, Ontario. This migration was due in 
part to the policy of the American government in ordering the removal of eastern 
Indians to lands west of the Mississippi, and in part to a decision of the British 
government to continue the giving of presents only to Indians resident in British 
territory. 


BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, ARISTIDE. Les origines de Montréal (Les cahiers des dix, 
no. 13, 1948, 39-62). This essay on the history of Montreal contains some infor- 
mation on the location of Indian settlements and of contacts in the early seventeenth 
century. 


Beck, Horace P. The animal that cannot lie down (Journalof the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, XX XIX (9), Sept., 1949, 294-301). An ancient and wide-spread Eurasian 
myth is that the elephant has no joints in its legs and, hence, cannot lie down. In 
North America there are somewhat comparable myths which, on analysis, however, 
seem to be faint traditions of the mammoth, and not to be European importations. 


BELL, W. D. The good earth—the Ontario Iroquois (Bulletin of the Society for American 
Archaeology, University of Toronto, II, Mar., 1949, 12-14). Iroquois village sites 
in southeastern Wentworth County, Ontario, occur almost entirely on loamy clay 


land, not on heavy clay. The villages were of agricultural people who clearly under- 
stood the importance of different kinds of soil; in an area where sandy knolls were 
not available, loamy soil was chosen as a substitute. } 


BEREGOVAYA, N. The oldest cultures of Alaska and the problem of the peopling of America 
(Sovietskaya etnografiya, IV, 1948, 204-19). In this extended review, the author, a 
Russian scientist, cites unpublished Russian data on neolithic sites on the lower 
Kolyma which resemble ‘“‘workshop” sites of Alaska and the Alaskan highway. 


BIRKET-SMITH, KaJ. Danish activities in Eskimo research since 1940 (Actes du XXVIII¢ 
Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 |Paris: Musée de l’Homme, 
1948], 231-6). Although field work by Danes among the Eskimo was impossible 
during the war, studies were made of material previously collected, and a number 
of important papers were published. The author describes these, giving, in each 
case, the salient points. 


BLaNcHET, Guy H. Thelewey-Aza- Yeth (The beaver, outfit 280, Sept., 1949, 8-11). In 
this article which describes the search for Hearne’s Lake Thelewey-Aza-Yeth, the 
author includes a few items of information on Indian travel routes and the uses of 
canoes in the northern Barren Lands. 


BREYNAT, Mgr. GABRIEL. Cinquante ans au pays des neiges. Tome II. Voyageur du 
Christ. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1947. Pp. 372. An interesting volume of 
memoirs, with evidence presented in anecdotal form on Indian attitudes in the 

Mackenzie Valley. 
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——— Cinquante ans au pays des neiges. Tome III. L’Evéque volant. Montréal: 
Editions Fides. 1948. Pp. 400. This third volume of the reminiscences of Bishop 
Breynat, covering the years 1921-43, includes much information on the life of the 
Eskimo, and particularly on their cultural adjustment, as seen by a missionary. 


B.C. Indian Arts and Welfare Society. Native designs of British Columbia. Victoria, 
B.C.: The Society. 1948. Pp. 8; 12 plates. An attractive portfolio of designs 
taken from ceremonial objects of the coastal Indians. 


BROMBERG, ERIK. A bibliography of theses and dissertations concerning the Pacific north- 
west and Alaska (Pacific northwest quarterly, XL (3), July, 1949, 203-52). A useful 
list of theses in the social sciences, using that term in a broad sense, pertaining to 
the northwest from Oregon to Alaska. 


Brown, MALcoLM. Medical investigation at Southampton Island (Arctic, II (1), May, 
1949, 70-1). A preliminary report on clinical investigations of morbidity rates and 
nutrition among the Eskimo of Southampton Island. 


BurGEssE, J. ALLAN. Esquimaux in the Saguenay (Primitive man, XXII (1-2), Jan., 
Apr., 1949, 23-32). In the Jesuit Relations between 1669 and 1696 there are thirty- 
six references to persons in touch with the mission at Tadoussac who are described 
as Esquimaux. Careful study of the records leads the author to conclude that the 
individuals were natives of the north shore of the St. Lawrence near Anticosti. 
They were Algonkians whose way of life differed greatly from that of the people of 
the Saguenay, and whom the latter incorrectly termed Esguimaux on account of 
alleged resemblances to the Eskimo proper. 


BuTLer, Eva L. Algonkian culture and use of maize in southern New England (Bulletin 
of the Archeological Society of Connecticut, XXII, Dec., 1948, 3-39). In this 
important article, the author goes far beyond the title, and describes in detail the 
importance of maize in the life of the Algonkian Indians. 


CapIEuX, LoRENzO. Saint Antoine Daniel (Revue d'histoire de |’Amérique francaise, 
II (2), sept., 1948, 185-93). Father Daniel was one of the Jesuit fathers slain by the 
Iroquois in 1648. This article includes a description of life in Huronia, as experi- 
enced by the missionaries. 


CarsE, MARY ROWELL. The Mohawk Iroquois (Bulletin of the Archeological Society of 
Connecticut, XXIII, June, 1949, 3-53). A useful and well-organized description 
of Mohawk history and culture, based on an exhaustive study of published material. 


CauDILL, WILLIAM. Psychological characteristics of acculturated Wisconsin Ojibwa children 
(American anthropologist, LI (3), July-Sept., 1949, 409-27). Psychological tests 
applied to Ojibwa Indians indicate that native traits survive tenaciously even 
among Indians who have been in close contact for generations with white 
civilization. 


CoLEMAN, Sister BERNARD. Decorative designs of the Ojibwa of northern Minnesota. 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 1947. Pp. 125. This brilliant 
study of Ojibwa designs includes their art content, social and religious implications, 
techniques, and history. It is, therefore, a study of a broad aspect of Ojibwa life, 
and an important contribution to an understanding of a tribal group who are largely 
resident in Canada. 


CoLuiER, JOHN. The Indian bureau and self-government: A reply (Human organization, 
VIII (3), summer, 1949, 22-6). A vigorous reply, defending the policy of the 
United States Indian Bureau, and arguing against a proposal made by John Embree 
that the American Indians should cease to be wards of the government within a 
definite space of time. 


Cooper, JoHN M. Anthropology in the United States during 1939-1945 (Journal de la 
Société des Américanistes, XX XVI, 1947, 1-14). Written primarily for European 
scholars, this is an illuminating summary of American anthropology during the war 

years, including personalia and general activities, as well as a selected bibliography 

illustrating current trends. 
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Count, EarL W. Red and black: a survey and a query (Anthropos, XXXV-VI 
(1-3), 1940-1 [published 1942], 68-77). A thoughtful article on the widespread 
occurrence in North America of the colours red and black in juxtaposition on Indian 
ritual objects. The author raises the question of origin. (Published in Switzerland 
during the war, this article, like others in Anthropos since 1942, has just reached the 
reviewer.) 


CRANSTON, J. HERBERT. Etienne Briilé, immortal scoundrel. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1949. Pp. xiii, 144. Reviewed in C.H-R., Dec., 1949, 357-8. 

- Huronia, Cradle of Ontario's history. Illustrated by C. W. JEFFERYS. Barrie: 
Huronia Historic Sites and Tourist Association. 1949. Pp. 24. This popular 
description of the history of Huronia, from the time of its discovery to the present, 
brings together a considerable amount of information on the Huron Indians. The 


illustrations, based upon scholarly research, add vividness to a dramatic phase of 
Canadian history. 


Davis, ROBERT TYLER (introductory text by). Native arts of the Pacific Northwest: 
From the Rasmussen Collection of the Portland Art Museum. Photography by 
WILLIAM REAGH; layout and typography by ALvin Lustic. (Stanford Art series.) 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press. 1949. Pp. [xiv], 165, 4 colour plates, 
194 illustrations. ($7.50) To be reviewed later. 


The death of Nukashook (Arctic, II (3), Dec., 1949, 201-2). A brief note, reprinted from 
the Arctic Circular, describisiz the trial of two Eskimo for assisting the suicide of 
an Eskimo woman who was suiiering from advanced tuberculosis. It is an interest- 
ing illustration of the problem of administering the white man’s laws. 


DEsROSIERS, LEo-PauL. L’année 1647 en Huronia (Revue d’histoire de l’Amérique 
frangaise, II (2), sept., 1948, 238-49). 


Directorate of Indian health services (in Canada, Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Annual report: Fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1948, 40-4). 

Indian health services (in Canada, Department of National Health and Welfare, Annual 
report: Fiscal year ended March 31, 1949, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949, 104-9). 
These two reports give a comprehensive picture of the medical services administered 
by the government for the Indians of Canada. 


Doy Le, LILLIAN (comp.). Index Indian notes, vols. 1-7, 1924-19380. New York: Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 1949. Pp. 156. The publication of 


this volume facilitates reference to articles in the discontinued journal Jndian Notes, 
and is, therefore, worthy of mention. 


EsRIcH, ROBERT W. Anthropology: A brief survey (Scientific monthly, LXVIII (5), 
May, 1949, 343-53). Written for European scholars, this is a slightly revised version 
of an article published in the Polish annual Lud, XX XVII, 1948. It deals with 


trends and developments in anthropology during the war years, with a well-chosen 
bibliography. 


Exsiaw, W. ELMER. Significance of movement among the Polar Eskimo (Bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Archaeological Society, X (1), 1948, 1-4). 


EMBREE, JOHN F. The Indian Bureau and self-government (Human organization, VIII 
(2), spring, 1949, 11-14). A reasoned proposal that the United States Indian Bureau 
should aim to release the Indians of the United States from its control; this change 
to be effected over a fifteen-year period. Although written only with regard to the 


United States, this proposal is of more than passing interest to Canada where a 
comparable problem of wardship exists. 


Emerson, J. N. Js archaeology a luxury item? (Bulletin of the Society for American 
Archaeology, University of Toronto, II, Mar., 1949, i-v). A well-written and 
thought-provoking commentary on the place which archaeology should occupy in 
the cultural life of Ontario. 
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——— Preliminary report on the excavations of the Kant site, Renfrew county, Ontario 
(in Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, Mines, Forests and Scientific 
Services Branch, Annual report of the National Museum |of Canada) for the fiscal 
year, 1947-48, Bulletin 113, Ottawa, 1949, 17-22). A preliminary description of 
the excavation of a Woodland (Algonkian) site near Eganville, Ontario. 


ERICHSEN, MICHELLA. Désinences casuelles et personelles en Eskimo (Acta linguistica, 
IV, 1944, 67-88). A detailed study of Eskimo case and verbal systems. 


ESTREICHER, ZYGMUNT. La musique des Esquimaux-Caribous (Bulletin de la Société 
neuchateloise de géographie, LIV (1), 1948, 1-53). 

—— La polyphonie chez les Esquimaux (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 
XXXVII, 1948, 259-68). A report on the occurrence of polyphony in Caribou 
Eskimo music. 


EwErS, JOHN C. An anthropologist looks at early pictures of North American Indians 
(New-York Historical Society quarterly, XX XIII (4), Oct., 1949, 222-34). From 
the viewpoint of the anthropologist, seventeenth and eighteenth-century paintings 
were more valuable for their costumes and ornaments than for physical types; 
significant portraits did not appear before the nineteenth century. 

——— The last bison drives of the Blackfoot Indians (Journal of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, XX XIX (11), Nov., 1949, 355-60). The killing of bison by driving 
them over a cliff, or into a pen, was widely practised by the Plains Indians. It 
became less important after horses offered a simpler hunting technique, and dis- 
appeared, of course, with the virtual extermination of the bison. The last drive 
by the Blackfoot of Alberta took place about 1872. 


Excavations of a prehistoric Eskimo village (Science, CVIII (2814), Dec. 3, 1948, 641-2). 
A note on the excavation of an Eskimo village on Baffin Island which revealed two 
levels of occupation, of which the lower belonged to the Dorset culture. 


FALLON, JosepH. The capture of the villages of the mission of St. Ignace and St. Louis 
(Martyrs’ Shrine message, XIII (1), Mar., 1949, 11-14). A translation from the 
letters of Father Paul Ragueneau in the Jesuit Relations describing two of the tragic 
incidents in the history of Huronia. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. Collecting materials for a political history of the Six Nations 
(American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, XCIII (3), June, 1949, 233-8). The 
complex political structure of the League of the Six Nations has never been de- 
scribed in full detail. Much pertinent material has been published, much remains 
in scattered manuscripts; the assembling and analvsis of these data is a research 
project of great difficulty. 

The fourth conference on Iroquois research (Science, CVIII (2813), Nov. 26, 1948, 

611-12). A summary of the themes discussed at the annual conference on Iroquois 

studies. 

Seth Newhouse’s traditional history and constitution of the Iroquois Confederacy 

(American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, XCIII (2), May, 1949, 141-58). 

In 1885 Seth Newhouse, an Iroquois of mixed Mohawk and Onondaga ancestry, 

wrote in English what he conceived to be the origin and constitution of the League 

of the Iroquois, including a list of the chiefs and of the matrilineal lineages having 
electoral powers. Newhouse’s manuscript has recently come to light. Fenton 
describes the identification of the author and gives a long résumé of the manuscript, 
describing the circumstances under which it must have been compiled, and an ap- 
praisal of its importance. It must have been written by Newhouse after much 
questioning of his elders with a view to settling disputes which plagued the Council 
of the Iroquois at that time; and also as a means of strengthening the traditional 
pattern of Iroquois life against the young men who were pressing for elected chiefs, 
as well as against the claims of Delawares and other subject groups who claimed 
parity with the Iroquois. Unconsciously, Newhouse projects contemporary Grand 

River practices into his description of the origin of the League. 

(ed.). Fourth conference on Iroquois research, October 8-10, 1948 [at] Adminis- 

tration Building, Allegany State Park, Red House, New York: Proceedings. Washing- 

ton: Smithsonian Institution. [Issued for the Conference.] Mar. 15, 1949. Pp. ix, 
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27 (mimeo.). This report contains a considerable amount of original data in the 
summaries presented of progress in various phases of Iroquois research. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. and DopGE, ERNEST STANLEY. An elm bark canoe in the Peabody 
Museum of Salem. Salem: Peabody Museum. 1949. Pp. 24. (Reprinted from 
the American Neptune, 1X (3), 1949.) After a detailed study of an early nineteenth- 
century canoe model, the authors give a scholarly and comprehensive survey of 
the manufacture, distribution, and use of elm bark canoes by the Iroquois. 


Forp, R. CtypE. The Reverend James Evans and his Cree syllabics (Michigan history, 
XXXIII (3), Sept., 1949, 210-19). In addition to biographical data on Evans, this 
article gives some facts concerning the development of the Cree syllabary and its 
spread through the north where it is in wide use today. 


Fox, WILLIAM SHERWOOD. Ontario's tercentenary (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVIII (3), Mar., 1949, 96-103). A graphic and scholarly description of the 
Jesuits in Huronia, with new information derived from archaeological work in north 
Simcoe County, Ontario. 

with the collaboration of WILFRID Jury. Saint Ignace, ‘Canadian altar of martyr- 
dom. ‘Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1949. Pp. xvi, 173. Reviewed in 
C.H.R., Dec., 1949, 357-8. 


GaBus, JEAN. Préparation des peaux chez les Esquimaux ‘‘caribous” (Anthropos, XX XV- 
VI (1-3), 1940-1 [published 1942], 355-6). A detailed account of skin dressing 
among the Caribou Eskimo. (Published in Switzerland during the war, this article, 
like others in Anthropos since 1942, has just reached the reviewer.) 


GARFIELD, VioLA E. and Forrest, Linn A. The wolf and the raven. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 1948. Pp. x, 151. To preserve decaying totem- 
poles and to stimulate among the Indians of Alaska an interest in their own history 
and crafts, the United States government has given aid both in setting up poles 
and in their restoration and reproduction. This beautifully illustrated volume gives 
descriptions of the designs and their meaning, adding considerably to the scientific 
knowledge of totem-poles, as well as describing an important example of applied 
anthropology in the building up of native morale. 


GaRVIN, PaAuL L. Kutenai lexical innovations (Word, IV, 1948, 120-6). A careful study 
of changes and adaptations in Kutenai, southern British Columbia. 


GESSAIN, ROBERT. Masques de danse eskimo et masques indiens (Actes du XXVIIIe 
Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 [Paris: Musée de l’Homme, 
1948], 265-9). Unlike most Eskimo, the inhabitants of East Greenland use wooden 
masks which show certain resemblances to those of the Iroquois. 


Gippincs, J. L., Jr. Early flint horizons on the north Bering Sea coast (Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, XXXIX (3), Mar., 1949, 85-90). A careful 
study of stone implements and of techniques of their manufacture as revealed on 
stratified sites on Norton Sound, Bering Sea. 


GILBERT, WILLIAM HARLEN, Jr. Surviving Indian groups of the eastern United States (in 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, Annual report for the year ended 
June 30, 1948, Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1949, 407-38). An interesting 
and informative article, listing the numbers and locations of Indian and part- 
Indian groups in the eastern United States, with brief notes on cultural survivals. 


GILLE, JOHANNES. Montagnais und Canadiens (Anthropos, XXXV-VI (1-3), 1940-1 
{published 1942], 153-65). A comprehensive study, of considerable historical im- 
portance, of the use of the terms Montagnais and Canadien by the early French 
explorers. The author shows how the former term gradually was restricted to 
Algonkian bands of northern Quebec; whereas the latter became much more widely 
applied. (Published in Switzerland during the war, this article, like others in 
Anthropos since 1942, has just reached the reviewer.) 
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GIRARD, RENE. Trois grands Hurons. (Documents historiques, 16.) Sudbury: La 
Société historique du Nouvel-Ontario, Collége du Sacré-Coeur. 1948. Pp. 48. 
Biographical sketches of three Huron converts, based largely on the Jesuit Relations. 


GLoverR, R. York boats (The beaver, outfit 279, Mar. ., 1949, 19-23). Considering its 
importance and wide use, comparatively little is known of the history of the York 
boat. It appears to be a slightly modified adaptation of the Orkney Island fishing 
boat, and to have been first built and used on the Albany River in the eighteenth 
century. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, WALTER R. and Haas, THEODORE H. Possessory rights of the natives of 
southeastern Alaska. Washington: Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
1946. Pp. 173 (mimeo.). A detailed study of land ownership and land use among 
the Haida and Tlingit of southeastern Alaska, based upon extensive interviews. 
In addition to the data on land tenure, this method has brought out a great deal of 
information on the ecology of the area. 


GRAHAM, W. R. Indian treaties and the settlement of the North-West (Saskatchewan 
history, II (1), Jan., 1949, 19-22). A brief note on the history of Indian treaties in 
the Prairie Provinces between 1871 and 1906. 


HALLOWELL, A. IRVING. Psychosexual adjustment, personality and the good life in a non- 
literate culture (In Psychosexual development in health and disease, New York, Grune 
and Stratton, 1949, 102-23). A scholarly analysis of sexual behaviour and attitudes 
among the Ojibwa (Saulteaux) of the Berens River on the Ontario-Manitoba border, 
with special reference to tribal sanctions. 

_ The size of Algonkian hunting territories: A function of ecological adjustment 
(American anthropologist, LI (1), Jan.-Mar., 1949, 35-45). The extent of winter 
hunting areas occupied by Algonkian family groups varies, probably according to 
the size of the group, the ratio of hunters to non-hunters within it, the presence or 
absence of white hunters, and the abundance and habits of game. Territorial 
occupancy has, therefore, an ecological basis. 


HaMIL, FRED Coyne. The establishment of the second Moravian mission on the Peit- 
quotting (Ohio State archaeological and historical quarterly, LVIII (2), Apr., 1949, 
207-12). In 1804 the settlement of Christian Indians at Fairfield, on the Thames 
River, divided, one group moving to northern Ohio. 

- — The Moravians of the River Thames (Michigan history, XXXIII (2), June, 1949, 
97-116). A group of Indians from Ohio, mostly Christian, under the leadership of 
Moravi in missionaries, established themselves at Fairfield, on the Thames River, 
Ontario, in 1792. This village was destroyed in the War of 1812, and was rebuilt 
in 1815. This article describes the history of the village and the surrounding 
reserve from that date onwards. 


HARRINGTON, Lyn. Artists in argillite (School arts, XLVIII (10), June, 1949, 345-7). 
A condensation of an article in Natural history, May, 1949. 

——— The Cowichan sweater (School arts, XLVIII (5), Jan., 1949, 150-1). Indians of 
Vancouver Island have developed a contemporary handicraft by knitting sweaters 
of hand-carded and hand-spun wool of natural colours. 

——— Last of the Haida carvers (Natural history, LVIII (5), May, 1949, 200-5). The 
manufacture of argillite carvings by the Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands is a 
disappearing craft, now practised only by one elderly man. 

—— The Queen Charlotte islands (Canadian geographical journal, XXXIX (2), 
Aug., 1949, 44-59). This popular description of the Queen Charlotte Islands con- 
tains some interesting photographs of the Haida. 

——— Revival of northern Indian art forms (School arts, XLVIII (5), Jan., 1949, 146-9). 
Children at Alberni Indian Residential School are encouraged to remember north- 
west coast art forms and techniques and to adapt them to modern school art. 


Harris, R. I. Osteological evidence of disease amongst the Huron Indians (University of 
Toronto medical journal, XXVII (2), Nov., 1949, 71-5). Study of bones recovered 
from a Huron ossuary in Simcoe County, Ontario, gives evidence on the age and 

numbers of individuals buried, and on the diseases from which they suffered. 
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HartTWEG, Raouv. Les variations cuspidaires de la premiére molaire inférieure et leur 
signification Sooletin chez les populations américaines (Actes du XXVIII¢ Congres 
International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 [Paris: Musée de l’Homme, 1948], 
3-18). Among the Eskimo and Indians of North America the cusp pattern of the first 
lower molar is predominantly of Mongol type; in South America the pattern is less 


constant. 


HawrTuorn, H. B. Administration and primitive economy (C.J].E.P.S., XV (1), Feb., 
1949, 87-96). This is a thoughtful and scholarly essay on the interdependence of 
economic and non-economic aspects of life among primitive peoples, an interde- 
pendence which becomes particularly significant with the changing economics of 
native life in contact with Europeans. Among the illustrations given are a number 
from the Indians of British Columbia. 


HEeEIzeER, Rowert F. Pottery from the southern Eskimo region (American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings, XCIII (1), Apr., 1949, 48-56). Pottery manufactured by the 
natives of Kodiak Island shows a distant relationship to specimens from the Eskimo 
of southern Alaska and the Yukon. 


HELMERICKS, ConsTANCE and Harmon. Our Alaskan winter. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. 1949. Pp. xii, 271. A popular description of a winter spent among 
the Eskimo of Alaska. 


Hoey, R. A. Indian Affairs Branch (in Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, 
Re port for the Socal year ended March 31, 1948, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949, 206-36). 
This comprehensive annual report not only gives data on contemporary Indian 
conditions, but illustrates the developments and changes in administration. Thus 
it may be regarded as a running record of cultural change among the Canadian 
Indians. 


ee 


HONIGMANN, JOHN J. Culture and ethos of Kaska society. (Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, 40.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. 367; 12 
plates. This is an extre *mely thorough study of the Kaska, a small Athapaskan- 
speaking ‘“‘tribe’’ of hunters living on the Liard River on the border of British 
Columbia and the Yukon. A comprehensive report is given of their way of life, 
including material culture as well as social structure and beliefs. Where the author 
has broken new ground is in describing their attitudes, their personé ility, in brief, 
their ethos. This is based in part on observation and participation in the intimacies 
of their group life, with incidents of behaviour carefully recorded; such obser- 
vational conclusions are supplemented by Rorschach tests and technical psycho- 
logical techniques. 












work in a Canadian Indian community (Human organization, 
VIII (4), fall, 1949, 23-8). A scholarly study of what induces the Cree Indians of 
Attawapiskat to work. 









——— Parallels in the development of shamanism among northern and southern Atha- 
paskans (American anthropologist, LI (3), July-Sept., 1949,512-14). Among the Sarsi 
of Saskatchewan and among some of the Athapaskan tribes of the southwest there 

have occurred parallel changes in the direction of increased ritualism. 


HouGHTON, FREDERICK. Jroquoian village sites on the Niagara frontier (Hobbies, 
7 g g j 


XXVIII (3), 1948, 75-7, 87). 









Jacoss, WILBUR R. Presents to Indians as a factor in the conspiracy of Pontiac (Michigan 
history, XX XIII (4), Dec., 1949, 314-22). During the periods of French-British 
wars, presents were given on an elaborate scale to win Indian allies. In 1760, after 
the defeat of the French, the British suddenly discontinued this practice. The 
irritation and destitution which resulted were among the causes of the uprising of 

Pontiac. 













Jury, Etsti_ McLeop. Ste. Marie-on-the-Wye (Inland seas, IV (3), fall, 1948, 159-65). 
A description of the excavation of Ste Marie, centre of the Jesuit Missions to 
Huronia in the seventeenth century. 
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Jury, WiLFrip. Eventful excavations at Fort Ste Marie (Martyrs’ Shrine message, 


XIII (4), Dec., 1949, 115-17). A description of the excavations conducted by the 
University of Western Ontario in 1949 at Ste Marie, which throws considerable 
light on the structures surrounding the fort itself. Of particular importance was the 
discovery of an aqueduct, and of a moat with locks, the earliest known in Canada. 
Report on prehistoric flint workshops at Port Franks, Ontario. (University of 
Western Ontario, Museum of Indian Archaeology, Museum Bulletin, VIII.) 
London: Museum of Indian Archaeology, 1949. Pp. 43; 15 plates (mimeo.). 
A well-illustrated and logical description of the excavation of several sites near Port 
Franks, Lambton County, Ontario. The occurrence of chert chips in abundance 
has been reported from this area for many years, and the author shows that they 
were obtained from a projecting silica (chert) reef at Ipperwash, a few miles away. 
(he area was obviously used by the Neutral Indians for work-shops, and the 
processes of working, from mining to the finished tools, are well described. 


Kateri (1 (2), Caughnawaga, Quebec, Mar., 1949, 1-16). The second number of this 
attractive journal devoted to the memory and the achievements of the Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha, a seventeenth-century Mohawk girl. 


KEENLEYSIDE, H.L. Recent developments in the Canadian North (Canadian geographical 
journal, XX XIX (4), Oct., 1949, 156-76). An important article on problems and 
developments in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic, with good photo- 
graphs of Eskimo types, and pertinent comments on their role in a changing world. 


KERR, JAMES. The coast names of British Columbia (United empire, XX XIX (6), Nov.- 


Dec., 1948, 296-7). A few of the place names discussed in this article are of Indian 
origin. 
Kipp, KENNETH E. The excavation of Ste Marie I. Toronto: University of Toronto 


Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 191. Reviewed in C.H.R., Sept., 1949, 279-80. 

— The identification of French mission sites in the Huron country: A study in procedure 
(Ontario history, XLI (2), Apr., 1949, 89-94). A scholarly analysis of the problems 
involved in the identification of mission sites in Huronia, and of the methods re- 
quired to achieve satislactory results. 

Some noies on historic Huron pottery from Orr Lake, Ontario (Bulletin of the 
Society for American Archaeology, University of Toronto, II, Mar., 1949, 5-7). 
\ preliminary description of pottery from an historic Huron site near Orr Lake, 
Simcoe County, Ontario. 


Kitty, Monroe P. Modern burial customs of the Chippewa (Minnesota archaeologist, 
XIV (3), July, 1948, 55-61). Modern Ojibwa (Chippewa) burial practices retain 
some aboriginal features. 


LARSEN, HELGE. The Ipiutak culture and its position within the Eskimo culture (Actes 
du XXVIIle Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 IP aris: Musée 
de l'Homme, 1948], 419-21). A summary of the results of the excavation of a huge 
Eskimo site at Ipiutak, Point Hope, Alaska; two distinct Eskimo cultures were 
represented. 

— and RAINEY, FROELICH. IJpiutak and the Arctic whale hunting culture. (American 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, XLII.) New York: American 
Museum of Natural History. 1948. Pp. 276; 101 plates. The site of Ipiutak, 
Point Hope, Alaska, is the largest, and one of the most important, prehistoric 
Eskimo settlements. It comprised a town, no mere temporary settlement, with a 
population of several thousand Eskimo, entirely dependent on a hunting economy. 
Summary descriptions of the site have appeared since its discovery in 1939; this 
comprehensive report fully proves its importance, and throws much light on the 
whole history of Eskimo migrations, development, and countermigrations. 


LAWRENCE, EpwARD. The red man and his “‘religion’’ (American anthropologist, LI (4), 
Oct.-Dec., 1949, 679-80). A brief note emphasizing the extreme importance of 
religious beliefs in the life of the American Indians. 
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LEECHMAN, Doucuas. The first men in the New World (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXIX (5), Nov., 1949, 184-93). A brief, well-illustrated article on the time and 
route by which the ancestors of the Indians reached America from Asia. This is 
an authoritative summary, valuable in itself, but enhanced by lucid presentation. 

——— Indian summer. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. x, 182. This attractive 
book, written in popular style, contains a wealth of information about the Indians 
of western Canada; it is a delightful way to begin a study of the first Canadians. 

— Mrs. Prairie Fire's medicine bundle (Civil Service review, XX (2), Ottawa, 
summer, 1947, 110-12). A popular description of the purchase of a medicine bundle 
from an old Plains Indian woman. 

— Suggested use of clam shells (American antiquity, XV (1), July, 1949, 56). It is 
suggested that clam shells found in archaeological sites in Ontario, and which show 
wear on their longer edge, may have been used to scrape corn from the cob. 

— Turtle mosaic (Canadian geographical journal, XX XIX (6), Dec., 1949, 274-5). 
Mosaics, made by arranging boulders in patterns, occur widely, though not 
commonly, on the prairies. Their use is unknown, nor is it known which Indians 
were the makers. Several of these mosaics have been found recently in eastern 
Manitoba, including one in the form of a turtle. 


LEECHMAN, DouGLas and LAGUNA, FREDERICA DE. An archaeological survey of the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence River between Cornwall and Cardinal, Ontario, June 19 to 
July 11, 1947 (In Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, Mines, Forests 
and Scientific Services Branch, Annual report of the National Museum |of Canada| 
for the fiscal year 1947-48, Bulletin 113, Ottawa, 1949, 23-8). A description of 
archaeological specimens and of sites inspected in a survey of an area in Grenville, 
Dundas, and Stormont Counties, Ontario; this area will be flooded in connexion 
with the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. This article serves to record the existence 
of material which will almost certainly be lost. 

The Parker site (In Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, Mines, 
Forests and Scientific Services Branch, Annual report of the National Museum 
of Canada) for the fiscal year 1947-48, Bulletin 113, Ottawa, 1949, 29-30). A 
preliminary description of the archaeological investigation of a site in Northumber- 
land County, Ontario, showing close resemblances to a Vermont site. 


LEROI-GOURHAN, ANDRE. Esquisse d'une classification craniologique des Eskimo (Actes 
du XXVIII¢ Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 |[Paris: Musée 
de Homme, 1948], 19-42). Statistical analysis of the measurements of 1792 
Eskimo crania from Greenland to Alaska, and comparison with 1034 Indian crania, 
indicates three main Eskimo strains, two of which closely resemble distinctive Indian 
types. 


LESTRANGE, MONIQUE DE. A propos d’empreintes d’ Eskimo: Contribution a l'étude des 
plis palmaires (Actes du XXVIIIl¢ Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris, 
1947 |Paris: Musée de l'Homme, 1948], 43-53). There are appreciable differences, 
both in pattern and in number, between the lines on the palms of the hands among 
the Eskimo and the French. 


LETOURNEAU, HuBERT. A propos de Brébeuf et Lalemant (1649-1949) (B.R.H., LV 
(1, 2, 3), jan.-fév.-mars, 1949, 9-15). A brief description of Huronia and the Huron 
Indians, with special reference to the work of two of the Jesuit martyrs. 


Lip, Nits. On the dual division of North American tribes (Actes du XXVIIIe¢ Congrés 
International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 [Paris: Musée de l'Homme, 1948], 
277-82). A division of the tribe into two parts occurs widely in North America. 
It can, perhaps, be correlated with the twofold division of the year into summer and 
winter; membership may once have depended upon the season of birth. 


Lioyp, TREVOR. Why Greenland? (Geographical magazine, XXI (12), Apr., 1949, 
470-80). Biologically, the modern Greenlanders are predominantly of Eskimo 
ancestry; culturally, they are rapidly becoming Danes. 


Lowi, ROBERT H. Some aspects of political organization among the American aborigines. 
London: Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 1949. 
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Pp. 14. In the Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1948, a distinguished American 
anthropologist discusses concepts of the state and of government in native America, 
with reference to the extremely different patterns of culture found in Africa. 


LussAGNET, S. Bibliographie américaniste (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 
XXXVI, 1947, 245-339; XX XVII, 1948, 357-421). For many years this has been 
the most comprehensive annual bibliography of American anthropology, using that 
term in the broadest sense. The two current numbers indicate that the lag in 
publication during the war years is being overcome. 


MacDerwmot, J. H. Food and medicinal plants used by the Indians of British Columbia 
(Canadian Medical Association journal, LXI (2), Aug., 1949, 177-83). A popular 
and very general description of plants used by the Indians of British Columbia for 
food and medicine. 


McDowELL, FRANKLIN Davey. Spade and trowel disclose links in Huronia story 
(Saturday night, LXIV (36), June 14, 1949, 20-1). A popular appraisal of the 
significance of recent archaeological work in Huronia. 


MacGReEGor, JAMES G. Blankets and beads: A history of the Saskatchewan River. 
Edmonton: Institute of Applied Art. 1949. Pp. 278. ($2.00) A readable de- 
scription of population movements on the Saskatchewan River, with many 
comments on the Indians, both anecdotal and culled from early sources. 


McI_wraitn, T.F. Anthropological trends in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., XV (4), Nov., 1949, 
533-9). An attempt to appraise the trend of anthropological studies in Canada on 
the basis of the subject, number, and length of articles on anthropology in Canada 
published in the last twenty-five years. 

Excavations at Bass Lake, Simcoe County, 1948: A preliminary report (Bulletin 
of the Society for American Archaeology, University of Toronto, II, Mar., 1949, 
3-5). A preliminary description of a late prehistoric Huron site excavated near 
Bass Lake, Simcoe County, Ontario. 


MALVESIN-FABRE, G. Un ase de Sléches orné en ivoire (L’ Anthropologie, LIII 
(1-2), avril, 1949, 74-80). A description of an E th scraper of ivory from Alaska 
with unusual incised decorations. 


MANGELsporRF, Paut C. and Smirn, EARLE C., Jr. New archaeological evidence on 
evolution in maize (Botanical Museum leaflets [Harvard University], XIII (8), 
1949, 213-47) 


MANNING, Mrs. ToM. A summer on Hudson Bay. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1949. Pp. 224. In this interesting account of a summer spent on the east side of 
Hudson Bay, there are many details of Eskimo life. 


MARQUER, PAULETTE. Classification et techniques de la déformation cranienne en Amérique 
précolombienne (Actes du XX VIIle Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris, 
1947 |Paris: Musée de l'Homme, 1948], 55-61). A scholarly analysis of the types 
of cranial deformation practised in the New World; British Columbia is one of the 
areas considered. 


MATHIASSEN, THERKEL. Report on the expedition. (Thule Expedition, Fifth, 1921-4, 
Report, I (1).) Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag. 1945. 
Pp. 147. The fifth Thule expedition travelled from Greenland to Alaska between 
the years 1921 and 1924, visiting and studying virtually every Eskimo group. The 
scientific results, which have been published at intervals, include the most thorough 
ethnological accounts of any Canadian native tribes. The present publication is an 
unembellished description of the expedition itself, its personnel, its route, a brief 
outline of the localities visited, its occupations, and a summary of the results. A 
considerable amount of ethnological information is included. Printed in Copen- 
hagen during the war, this publication has just reached the reviewer. 
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Matson, G. ALBIN and Roperts, HELEN J. Distribution of the blood groups, M-N and 
RH types among Eskimos of the Kuskokwim Basin in western Alaska (American 
journal of physical anthropology, VII (1), Mar., 1949, 109-22). A detailed study 
of blood grouping among the Eskimo of Alaska, with data on comparable analyses 
elsewhere in the Eskimo area. 


May, ALtan G. The Aleuts of Attu (Museum and art notes, second series, I (1), Sept., 
1949, 27-31). <A brief description of the life of the people of Attu, a lonely island of 
the Aleutians. When the island was captured by the Japanese, the natives were 
carried off to forced labour in Japan. Those who survived have been established 
on the island of Atka. 


MIcHEA, J.-P. Observations sur la céte ouest de la baie d’Hudson (Actes du XXVIIIe 
Congres International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 |Paris: Musée de l’Homme, 
1948], 129-44). An article on the geography of the west side of Hudson Bay, con- 
taining a certain amount of information on the life of the Caribou Eskimo. 


MILLIGAN, Epwarp A. Known migrations of historic Indian tribes with an introduction 
on prehistoric and protohistoric movements in the Upper Mississippi- Missouri area. 
Bottineau, North Dakota. 1949. Pp. 25. (mimeo.). 


MITCHELL, JosePH. The Mohawks in high steel (New Yorker, XXV (30), Sept. 17, 
1949, 38-52). Written in the popular style of the New Yorker, this article is an 
interesting and accurate description of the specialization of the Indians of Caughna- 
waga in high-steel construction, an occupation in which they have won a well- 
recognized reputation. 


MONTGOMERY, CHARLOTTE B. Animal symbols in northwest coast Indian design (School 
arts, XLIX (1), Sept., 1949, 24-7). Animal and human figures, depicted either 
naturalistically or conventionally, furnish the motifs of northwest coast Indian art. 


Murcuik, Guy. Saint Croix, the sentinel river: Historical sketches of its discovery, early 
conflicts and final occupation by English and American settlers with some comments 
on Indian life. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1947. Pp. xx, 281. ($4.00) 
As a pertinent part of the history of the St. Croix River, the author has included a 
considerable amount of information, culled from sources of varying reliability, 
concerning the Abenaki Indians. 


native voice, III (1-12), Jan.-Dec., 1949, monthly. Vancouver: Native Voice 
Publishing Co., 429, Standard Building. (10c. per issue.) This monthly newspaper, 
published by Indians for Indians, and particularly for those of British Columbia, 
contains a mass of valuable information, particularly in regard to changing attitudes 
and adjustments of the coastal Indians. 


SEDLER, G. H. Champlain's route with the Huron war party in 1615 (Ontario history, 
XLI (4), Oct., 1949, 201-6). A scholarly study of the route taken by Champlain 
and his Huron associates from Lake Simcoe to the Trent watershed on his way to 
attack the Iroquois south of Lake Ontario in 1615. Further comments, and re- 


buttals, are found in the columns of the Orillia Packet and Times, Nov. and 
Dec., 1949. 


Noon, Joun A. Law and government of the Grand River Iroquois. (Viking Fund Publi- 
cations in Anthropology, 12.) New York: Viking Fund. 1949. Pp. 186. ($2.00) 
Reviewed on p. 78. 


NuTE, Grace LEE. Posts in the Minnesota fur-trading area, 1660-1855 (Minnesota 
archaeologist, XV (3), July, 1949, 61-77). Published originally in Minnesota history 
in 1930, this article lists and gives the location of trading-posts in Minnesota and 
southern Manitoba. 


O’LouGHLIN, KATHLEEN. Newport tower. St. Catharines: Kathleen O'Loughlin. 
1948. Pp. 20. An interesting, but uncritical, series of references to Welsh expe- 
ditions to the West, and to objects and structures (including the celebrated Tower 
at Newport, Rhode Island) in the New World which are supposed to show Welsh 
characteristics, and, therefore, to prove pre-Columbian contact from Wales. 
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OsTERMANN, H. The Mackenzie Eskimos. After KNUD RASMUSSEN’S posthumous notes. 
(Thule Expedition, Fifth, 1921-4, Report, X (2).) Copenhagen: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag. 1942. Pp. 166. In comparison with the detailed 
data on the Central Eskimo recorded by Rasmussen and Birket-Smith, this volume 
is disappointing. No thorough studies of the Eskimo of the Mackenzie delta were 
attempted; thus Rasmussen’s notes are all too brief and, in spite of excellent 
editing, they inevitably lack the author’s own insight into native customs. How- 
ever, there is a valuable series of folktales, some recorded in text. This publication 
came out in Denmark during the war and has just reached the reviewer. 


PEARSALL, MARION. Contributions of early explorers and traders to the ethnography of the 
northwest (Pacific northwest quarterly, XL (4), Oct., 1949, 316-26). A discussion 
of the kind of information on the Indians of the interior of British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon which is to be found in the travel records of early explorers. 


PEDERSEN, P.O. The East Greenland Eskimo dentition, numerical variations and anatomy. 
(Meddelelser om Grénland, CXLII (8).) Copenhagen: Biance Lunos Bogtrykken. 
1949. Pp. 256; 30 plates. An extremely detailed and comprehensive study of all 
aspects of the teeth of the East Greenland Eskimo. 


PETERSON, SHAILER. With a summary chapter by RaLtpH W. TYLER, and 
WILLARD W. Beatty. How well are Indian children educated? Lawrence, Kansas: 
United States Indian Service. 1948. Pp. 182. This important volume gives the 
results of a three-year study of the education achievements of Indian children in 
the United States. Its aim was to measure the progress and achievement of the 
scholars, and to ascertain factors affecting their school work. Though limited to 
the United States, the conclusions are definitely significant for the Indians of 


Canada. 


Puitipps, Tracy. The continental-European ethnic and cultural composition of the 
Canadian nation (Anthropos, XXXVII-XL (4-6), 1942-5 [issued, Aug., 1947], 
887-9). An analysis of the national origins of the population of Canada. This 
paper is a summary of a lecture delivered in London in 1946; it was previously 
published in England (cited, C.H.R., Mar., 1948, 109). 


POLLARD, LANCASTER. A Pacific northwest bibliography, 1948 (Pacific northwest quarter- 
ly, XL (2), Apr., 1949, 147-59). This annual bibliography contains a section on 
anthropology. 


PoncINS, GONTRAN DE. Eskimos. New York: Hastings House. 1949. Pp. 104. 
($6.50) A popular description, beautifully illustrated, of the author’s experiences 
while living with the Eskimo near the Boothia Peninsula. 


A preliminary note on the Black Creek excavation (Ontario history, XLI (2), Apr., 1949, 
98-9). A brief, preliminary report on an archaeological excavation of a prehistoric 
Iroquois (perhaps Seneca) site on the Black Creek, near Weston, Ont. 


Preston, W. D. Six Seneca jokes (Journal of American folklore, LXII (246), Oct.- 
Dec., 1949, 426-7). These riddles illustrate Seneca (Iroquois) humour. 

—— and VorGELin, C. F. Seneca I (International journal of American linguistics, 
XV (1), Jan., 1949, 23-44). A detailed paper on Seneca (Iroquois) linguistics. 


Ricuarps, Eva ALvEy. Arctic mood. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1949. 
Pp. 284. ($4.00) An entertaining volume of reminiscences by a nurse-school- 
teacher working among an Eskimo group in Alaska. 


RicKaRD, T. A. Historic backgrounds of British Columbia. Vancouver: Wrigley Print- 
ing Co. 1948. Pp.358. The introductory chapter describes briefly the prehistoric 
settling of the New World, with a sketch of Indian life in British Columbia. 


RITCHIE, WILLIAM A. An archaeological survey of the Trent waterway in Ontario, Canada 
and its significance for New York State prehistory. (Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, Research records, 9.) Rochester: Rochester Museum of Arts and 
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Sciences. 1949. Pp. vi, 52. This is an important paper by a distinguished New 
York State archaeologist on the results of excavations in Prince Edward County, 
and near Rice Lake, Ontario. It has been long recognized that many archaeological 
traits in New York extend into Ontario; this paper is the first comprehensive 
attempt to incorporate Ontario data into a sequence-chronology for the Lake 
Ontario region. 


— The promise of Ontario archaeology (Bulletin of the Society for American Archae- 
ology, University of Toronto, II, Mar., 1949, 1-2). A brief note on some of the 
problems of northeastern archaeology for which a solution may be found by exca- 
vation in Ontario. 


— and MacNeEtsn, Ricuarp S. The pre-Iroquoian pottery of New York State 
(American antiquity, XV (2), Oct., 1949, 97-124). An exhaustive study of early 
(pre-Iroquois) pottery types in New York State. Ceramic ware is a particularly 
valuable indication of culture change and cultural interaction; this study is, there- 


fore, an analysis and reconstruction of a period of prehistoric history of New York 
State and surrounding areas. 


SSEAU, JACQUES. Mistassini calendar (The beaver, outfit 280, Sept., 1949, 33-7), 
A well-illustrated and informative description of the cycle of annual occupations 
among the Mistassini Indians of northern Quebec. 


JSSEAU, MADELEINE et JAcQuES. La cérémonie de la tente agitée chez les Mistassini 
(Actes du XXVIIIe¢ Congrés International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 [Paris: 
Musée de Il’Homme, 1948], 307-15). A description of the acquisition of shamanistic 
power, and of its use in the shaking tent ritual among the Mistassini Cree of Quebec. 


RuDENKO, S.I. La culture antique dela mer de Behring et la probléme esquimau. Moscou- 
Leningrad. 1947. Pp. 116. 


SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE. Wolf and two-pointed buck: A lower Kutenai tale of the super- 
natural period (Primitive man, XXII (1-2), Jan., Apr., 1949, 1-22). A translation 
of a long and dramatic myth recorded among the Kutenai Indians of northern 
Idaho and southern British Columbia. 


ScHMIDT, WILHELM. The Central-Algonkin floodmyth (Actes du XXVIIIe¢ Congrés 
International des Américanistes, Paris, 1947 [Paris: Musée de l’Homme, 1948], 
317-19). Widely distributed among the Algonkians of the upper Great Lakes is a 
myth of the re-creation of the world by earth brought from beneath the water of a 
flood with the aid of a culture hero. 


ScHUETTE, H. A. and Scuuettr, A. J. Maple sugar: A bibliography of early records. 
II (Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Transactions, XXX, 1946 
issued, Dec. 31, 1947], 89-184). Contains considerable information on the use and 
manufacture of maple syrup by the Indians. 


SLEIGHT, FREDERICK W. Man enters America (Florida anthropologist, I (1-2), 1948, 
23-7). A popular article for the general reader. 


SLOTKIN, J. S. and Scumitr, Kari. Studies of wampum (American anthropologist, 
LI (2), Apr.-June, 1949, 223-36). A comprehensive study of archaeological and 
early historical sources leads to the conclusion that wampum, defined as tubular 
shell beads, was manufactured by the Indians of the northeast in prehistoric times. 
The beads were apparently regarded as objects of value; under white influence they 
gradually acquired a monetary value. 


SNYDERMAN, GEORGE S. The case of Daniel P.: An example of Seneca healing (Journal 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences, XX XIX (7), July, 1949, 217-20). A case 
history of Seneca (Iroquois) healing, showing the interactions of aboriginal and 
European practices. 

— The origin of the chickadee (New York folklore quarterly, V (3), autumn, 1949, 
226-7). A Seneca (Iroquois) folk tale. 
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SPECK, FRANK G. The boy-bear (the bear abductor) (Anthropos, XX XV-VI (4-6), 1940-1 
[published 1944], 973-4). A Delaware Indian myth, serving to explain their attitude 
towards bears. (Published in Switzerland during the war, this article, like others 
in Anthropos since 1942, has just reached the reviewer.) 

——— Midwinter rites of the Cayuga long house. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1949. Pp. xiii, 192; 16 plates. Reviewed on p. 83. 


STEWART, T. D. The development of the concept of morphological dating in connection 
with early man in America (Southwestern journal of anthropology, V (1), spring, 
1949, 1-16). The fact that skeletons from presumably early sites resemble in 
morphology those of modern Indians, was used for many years as an argument 
against the possibility of their antiquity. 


SwapEsH, Morris. A structural trend in Nootka (Word, IV, 1948, 106-19). Suffixes 
appear to be a relatively recent development in Nootka, Vancouver Island. 


THORNTON, MILDRED VALLEY. Indian native art (Museum and art notes, second series, 
I (1), Sept., 1949, 22-4). A distinguished Canadian artist appraises the value of 


the native art of British Columbia, and pleads for its incorporation into the life of 
Canada. 


VickErRS, Curis. Archaeological report, 1948. Projects of the Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba. Baldur: Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba. Apr., 
1949. Pp. 15 (mimeo.). A summary of several archaeological researches carried 
out in 1948 with a commendable effort to show the time sequence of Manitoba 
sites in relationship to those in adjacent areas. 

— Cultural affinity in the Minnesota-Manitoba region (Minnesota archaeologist, 

XIV (2), Apr., 1948, 38-41). Three Minnesota archaeological horizons, characterized 

by pottery types, occur in Manitoba. 

How the Indian solved his housing problem (Outdoor Canada, V (10), Nov., 

1949, 12-14). A popular description of types of wigwam and tipi used by the 

Indians of Manitoba. 

Over-hunting: past and present (Game and fish, IV (4), Apr.-May, 1949, 12-13). 

Historical and archaeological evidence indicates that over-hunting occurred re- 

peatedly near trading posts in Manitoba in the period of white penetration. 

and Birp, RaLpH D. A copper trade object from the Headwaters Lakes Aspect 

in Manitoba (American antiquity, XV (2), Oct., 1949, 157-60). The finding of a 

bead of European copper at a site near Brandon, Manitoba, belonging to the 

archaeological horizon known as the Headwaters Lakes Aspect, proves the hy- 
pothesis that this archaeological period was historically late; the site is probably 
of the seventeenth century and may be associated with the Assiniboine Indians. 














VoEGELIN, C.F. A decade of American Indian linguistic studies (American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings, XCIII (2), May, 1949, 137-40). A summary of current and 
recent research in the field of American Indian linguistics. 


WALLACE, ANTHONY F. C. The role of the bear in Delaware society (Pennsylvania 
archaeologist, XIX (1-2), winter, 1949, 37-46). An interesting article on the 
attitude of the Delaware Indians to the bear; some of the information was collected 
from Delaware Indians now living in Ontario. 


The Tuscaroras: Sixth nation of the Iroquois confederacy (American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings, XCIII (2), May, 1949, 159-65). When first encountered by 
Europeans, the Tuscarora occupied North Carolina; today, after many vicissitudes, 
their descendants live in northern New York and on the Grand River near Brant- 
ford. This article describes the scope of a recent investigation, and summarizes 
some of their cultural attitudes and problems. 





Wattace, Paut A. W. The return of Hiawatha (New York history, XXIX (4), Oct., 
1948, 385-403). An informative study of the power exercised by the League of the 


Iroquois, with observations on the reasons for its influence, and on the probable 
date of its founding. 
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WARDLE, H. NEWELL. Janus-faced pipes (Pennsylvania archaeologist, XIX (1-2), 
winter, 1949, 27-9). Pipes with two heads, one facing the smoker, and one facing 
outwards, are of rather rare occurrence, but have been excavated from New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ontario. 


WASHBURN, BRADFORD. The practical igloo (Canadian geographical journal, XX XIX 
(6), Dec., 1949, 258-61). A description of how to build an igloo. 


WEBsTER, J. H. Around Coronation Gulf, a group of Western Arctic photos (The beaver, 
outfit 279, Mar., 1949, 24-9). A series of beautiful Eskimo pictures, illustrating 
both physical types and occupations in the Coronation Gulf area. 

Deerskin clothing (The beaver, outfit 280, Dec., 1949, 44-7). A well-illustrated 
description of the manufacture of caribou-skin clothing by the Copper Eskimo. 


WEITENKAMPF, FRANK. How Indians were pictured in earlier days (New-York Histori- 
cal Society quarterly, XX XIII (4), Oct., 1949, 213-24). Between 1600 and 1850, 
pictures of Indians changed from purely imaginative sketches to those having some 
scientific value, and finally to realistic depictions. 


WINGERT, PauL S. American Indian sculpture, a study of the Northwest coast. New 
York: J.J. Augustin. 1949. Pp. xii, 144; 76 plates. A scholarly and authoritative 
study of sculpture in wood by the Indians of southern British Columbia and 
northern Washington. A careful analysis is given of the styles, of tribal speciali- 
zations, and of culture change in art techniques. Apart from its merit in abstract 

cholarship, this volume will prove of considerable value to museum workers as an 
aid in indentifying the tribal areas of older specimens which lack full data. 


WITTHOFT, JOHN. Green corn ceremonialism in the eastern woodlands. (University of 
Michigan, Museum of Anthropology, Occasional contributions, 13.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1949. Pp. iv, 91. To the Indians of the north- 
eastern woodlands, corn was not only a major means of sustenance, but was a focus 
for social and religious ceremonialism. The most important ritual, often referred 
to as ‘“The Green Corn Dance,” took place when the corn had ripened enough 
to be edible; the author traces the distribution and significant features of this rite. 





















NOTES AND COMMENTS 
WILFRED BRENTON KERR (1896-1950) 


Dr. Wilfred B. Kerr, who died at Kenmore, N.Y., on January 12, 1950, was 
born in Seaforth, Ont., served in the Canadian army (artillery) during the First 
World War, studied at Oxford University and the University of Toronto, and had 
been a member of the Department of History and Government at the University 
of Buffalo since 1925. 

He published a volume of reminiscences of the war entitled Shrieks and Crashes: 
Being Memories of Canada’s Corps, 1917 (Toronto, 1929). Among his other 
publications are The Reign of Terror, 1793-94 (Toronto, 1927); Bermuda and the 
American Revolution, 1760-1783 (Princeton, 1936); Denis Donohoe, First British 
Consul in Buffalo, 1857-1864 (Buffalo, 1937); The Maritime Provinces of British 
North America and the American Revolution (Sackville, N.B., 1941). 

Dr. Kerr had a wide range of historical interests, as is evident from this list of 
his published works. To many readers of the REVIEW, he was well known not only 
for his writings on the First World War, but also for numerous articles published 
in newspapers of the province on various aspects of the local history of Ontario, 
including a series on the history of the Orange Lodge. He was a frequent and valued 
contributor to the REVIEW. 


THE EDITORSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


This issue marks a further change in the editorship of the REvIEw, with the 
retirement from the Editorial Committee of Professors D. G. Creighton and R. M. 
Saunders. The present members of the Committee assume their responsibilities 
with considerable trepidation, fully realizing how great is the loss to the REVIEW 
of two such able and experienced editors. They are, however, reassured by the 
thought that they may expect support and guidance from former editors of the 
REVIEW and also from experienced historians throughout its constituency. They 
will welcome suggestions and advice. 






INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR HISTORICAL SCIENCES 


It is announced by the President of the Canadian Historical Association that 
Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dr. Gustave Lanctot, Abbé A. Maheux, and Professor E. R. 
Adair have been appointed a Committee of the Canadian Historical Association 
to co-operate with the International Committee for Historical Sciences, which is 
planning to hold a congress in Paris from August 28 to September 3, 1950. Dr. 
Lamb will serve as chairman of this committee representing the Canadian His- 
torical Association. Members of the Canadian Historical Association who plan 
to be in Europe during the summer of 1950 are asked to get in touch with the 


committee without delay. It is hoped that Canadian representation at the congress 
will be on as large a scale as possible. 






The 1950 meeting of the Canadian Historical Association will be held from 
June 7 to June 9, at the Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


A new historical journal is announced by the president of this Society, to begin 
publication this year. The journal will ‘“‘take a broad Caribbean point of view,” 
and articles on the history of the West Indies will be welcome. Membership dues 
in the Society amount to $2.40 and include the journal and other historical ma- 
terials. Address: Kent House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The National Archives of the United States. A manual entitled Disposition of 
Federal Records (Washington, D.C., 1949), which may be obtained for 25 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., or from the National Archives and Records Service, Washington, D.C., 
may be of interest to archivists in Canada. It lays down general rules and pro- 
cedures to be observed by government agencies for evaluating, classifying, micro- 
filming, and disposing of federal records. 

The Lawson Memorial Library, University of Western Ontario has received some 
copies of the British American Cultivator and the Canadian Farmer and Mechanic, 
which throw light on the publishing of agricultural journals in early Upper Canada. 

The Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada in collaboration with 
Victoria University, published in 1949 the second number of The Bulletin, thus 
evincing an active interest in preserving and classifying the records of the United 
Church of Canada. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. Among a number of interesting 
papers read before the Society in the last few months have been: “An Early Metho- 
dist Minute Book”’ by Nina L. Edwards, and ‘‘Hamilton’s Growth: Past, Present 
and Future’ by David Jamieson. President, George Laidler; secretary, Nina 
L. Edwards. 

The Historical Society of Alberta. The Society has received twenty-five 
manuscripts pertaining to the history of the province, which have been deposited 
in the Provincial Archives, Parliament Buildings, Edmonton. President, Colonel 
F. C. Jamieson; secretary, W. Everard Edmonds, 11146 91st Ave., Edmonton. 

The Nova Scotia Historical Society. The twenty-eighth volume of the Col- 
lections of the Society was issued in December, 1949. 

The Prince Albert Historical Society. A few years ago the site of one of Peter 
Pond’s forts was discovered, on the left bank of the North Saskatchewan River 
about five miles west of Prince Albert. Last year a transfer of land was obtained 
from the owner, and it is intended to register the title in the name of the University 
of Saskatchewan. President, W. Deane Munro; secretary-treasurer, Jan C. Collins. 

La Société Historique de Québec is the new name for the former Société d'histoire 
régionale de Québec. Address: Université Laval, Québec. 
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